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TO  THE 


Reverend  Mr.  SPENCE. 

Sir, 

T HE  moil  accurate  obferver 
of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
muft  be  the  beft  judge  of  their 
imitations ; and  the  fame  ele- 
gance of  imagination  which 
forms  the  painter,  muft  enlight- 
en the  critic.  It  was  natural 
for  me,  under  this  perfuafton, 
to  addrefs  my  obfervations  on 
Painting  to  the  author  of  Crito. 

How  ingenious  are  men  in 
colouring  their  paftions ! thus 
have  I heightened  felf-love  in- 
to a love  of  juft  ice  : For  what 
could  be  more  advantageous  to 
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me,  than  to  have  it  known,  that 
Mr.  Spence  approves  me  as  a 
writer,  and  acknowledges  me 
as  a friend  ? What  fuccefs  I 
may  have  in  the  former  cha- 
racter, mull  depend  on  futuri- 
ty ; but  I am  in  pofleffion  of  all 
the  credit  of  the  latter,  while 
you  permit  me  to  declare,  in 
this  publick  manner, 

That  I am,  Reverend  Sir, 
with  the  truejl  refpeSt , 
your  mojl  obliged, , 
mofi  obedient , 
and  moft  humble  fervant , 


Daniel  Webb, 
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PREFACE. 

IF  we  confider  the  ambition  moft  men 
have  to  be  thought  judges  of  Painting, 
and  the  eafe  with  which  they  might  really 
become  fo,  it  will  appear  flrange,  that  fb 
few  fhould  be  found,  who  have  any  clear 
or  determined  ideas  of  this  art.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  and  to  point  out  thofe  er- 
rors, which  have  been  the  caufes  of  it,  is 
the  defign  of  this  Preface ; after  which,  I 
propofe,  by  the  following  work,  to  free 
this  fubjedt  from  its  fuppofed  difficulties  * 
and  to  throw  fuch  lights  on  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  this  amiable  art,  as  may 
both  recommend  the  fludy,  and  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  it. 

I am  fenfible,  that,  among  my  readers, 
there  will  be  fome,  whofe  excellent  talle 
and  clear  judgment  muft  place  them  much 
A 3 above 
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above  my  inftrudtions ; from  thefe  I hope 
for  indulgence.  The  perfons  for  whom  I 
write,  are  our  young  travellers,  who  fet  out 
with  much  eagernefs,  and  little  preparation  ; 
and  who,  for  want  of  fome  governing  ob- 
jects to  detemiine  their  courfe,  muft  con- 
tinually wander,  milled  by  ignorant  guides, 
or  bewildered  by  a multiplicity  of  direc- 
tions. The  firft  error,  I have  taken  notice 
of,  is,  the  extreme  eagernefs,  with  which 
they  run  through  the  galleries  and  churches; 
nimium  vident , nee  tamen  totum.  A few 
good  pictures,  v/ell  confidered,  at  fuch  in- 
tervals, as  to  give  full  time  to  range  and 
determine  the  ideas  which  they  excite, 
would  in  the  end  turn  to  a much  better 
account. 

The  fecond  error,  is,  the  habit  of  efti- 
mating  pictures  by  the  general  reputation 
of  the  painters;  a rule,  of  all  others,  the 
moil  productive  of  ignorance  and  confu- 
fion.  For  example ; Dominichino  may,  at 
times,  be  ranked  with  Raphael ; at  times, 
he  is  little  luperior  to  Giotto.  And  we  often 
find,  that  the  bell  works  of  the  middling 
artifts,  excell  the  middling  works  of  the 
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belt.  If  then,  we  are  guided  wholly  by  the 
prejudice  of  names,  we  no  longer  trail  to 
our  own  fenfes ; we  mult  acknowledge  me- 
rit which  we  do  not  fee,  and  undervalue 
that  which  we  do ; diftrefled  between  au- 
thority and  conviction,  we  are  difgufted 
with  the  difficulties  of  an  art,  which  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  others  the  raoft  eafily  under- 
flood.  For,  that  compofition  muff;  be  de- 
fective, which  cannot,  to  a careful  obferver, 
point  out  its  own  tendency;  and  thofe  ex- 
preffions  muft  be  either  weak  or  falfe,  which 
do  not,  in  fome  degree,  mark  the  interefl 
.of  each  aCtor  in  the  drama.  In  nature,  we 
readily  conceive  the  variety  and  force  of 
characters;  why  fhould  we  not  do  fo  in 
Painting  ? What  difficulty  can  there  be  in 
diftinguifhing,  whether  the  airs  of  the  heads 
be  mean  or  noble;  the  flyle  of  defign,  con- 
fined, charged,  or  elegant;  whether  the 
proportions  be  juft  or  unequal ; the  carna- 
tions, cold  or  animated  ? If  the  colours  in 
a picture  be  happily  difpofed,  the  general 
effeCt  will  be  pleating ; and  in  proportion 
to  the  force  of  the  clear  obfcure,  the  fi- 
gures and  objeCts  will  be  flat  or  projecting, 
or,  in  other  words,  more  or  lefs  like  nature, 
A 4 If 
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If  we  confider  thefe  points  without  preju- 
dice, it  will,  I think,  appear,  that,  of  all 
the  arts,  Painting  is  the  moil:  natural  both 
in  its  means  and  effects.  It  is  the  mod 
diredt  and  immediate  addrefs  to  the  fenfes : 
and  this  muft  be  the  reafon,  that  the  bed 
writers  of  antiquity,  in  treating  of  other 
arts,  fo  frequently  borrow  their  examples 
and  illudrations  from  this.  When  I thus 
make  light  of  the  difficulties  of  Painting, 
1 mud  be  underdood  to  {peak  of  its  effedts, 
not  of  the  practice ; and  yet,  even  as  to  this, 
there  are  ten  painters  who  have  excelled  in 
the  mechanick  part,  for  one  v/ho  has  ex- 
celled in  the  ideal.  So  that  the  fcarcity  of 
good  pictures,  arifes  not  from  a difficulty 
of  execution,  but  from  a poverty  of  inven- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  painters  of  an  in- 
ferior clad,  have,  in  their  happier  hours, 
druck  out  fome  excellent  pictures ; and 
fome  again  are  feldom  fuccefsful,  except 
when  they  work  on  the  ideas  of  others : 
Andrea  Sacchi  is  an  example  of  the  fird, 
and  Dominichino  of  the  fecond.  But  I am 
draying  from  the  defign  of  this  Preface, 
which  was,  to  point  out  to  the  younger  part 
of  my  readers  thofe  errors,  which  tend  mod 
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to  defeat  their  knowledge  of  Painting.  I 
have  already  named  two,  the  third  is,  the 
hafty  ambition  of  diltinguifhing  the  feveral 
mailers.  With  many,  this  precedes  and 
often  holds  the  place  of  all  other  know- 
ledge; and  yet,  I will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  where  this  does  not  fpring  from  a 
nice  difcernment  of  the  beauties  or  imper- 
fections of  the  picture  before  us,  and  t’nofe 
too  turning  chiefly  on  the  compofition  and 
expreffions,  it  is  an  idle  art,  more  ufeful  to 
a piCture-merchant,  than  becoming  a man 
of  tafte.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a fame- 
nefs  of  manner  in  treating  various  fubjeCts, 
is  a weaknefs ; it  is  a want  of  variety,  both  in 
the  mechanick,  and  ideal:  Yet  it  is  by  this 
very  weaknefs,  or,  fome  inlignificant  par- 
ticularities in  the  colouring,  fhading,  atti- 
tudes, or  draperies,  that  we  fo  readily 
diftinguifli  the  feveral  hands.  It  may  be 
a check  on  this  affeCt  ati  on,  to  ohferve, 
that  among'. .the  infinity  of  painters,  there 
are  not,  perhaps,  a dozen,  who  are  worth 
ftudying:  It  is  not  by  little  circumflances, 
that  we  know  a Raphael  or  Coreggio  : 
Their  fuperior  talents  are  their  diflinCtions. 
Women  of  ordinary  forms,  are  marked 
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by  the  jewels  on  their  necks,  or  the 

colours  of  their  clothes ; but  a D fs  of 

G n is  fingled  out  by  a pre-eminence 

in  beauty.  There  is  a fourth  error  which 
I would  fain  difcredit,  and  then  I fhall 
have  done  with  this  unpleafing  talk:  I 
have  obferved  many  to  look  at  pictures, 
with  no  other  view,  then  to  fhow  their 
acutenefs,  in  detecting  little  errors  in 
drawing,  or  lapfes  of  the  pencil ; thefe  do 
not  ftudy  Painting  to  become  knowing, 
but  to  appear  fo.  But  let  them  reflect, 
that  there  is  more  true  tafte,  in  drawing 
forth  one  latent  beauty,  than  in  obferving 
a hundred  obvious  impsrfedtions:  The 
firft  proves,  that  our  fpirit  co-operates  with 
that  of  the  artift;  the  fecond  Shews  no- 
thing more,  than  that  we  have  eyes,  and 
that  we  ufe  them  to  very  little  purpofe. 
If  thefe  errors  appear  in  the  fame,  light  to 
my  reader,  that  they  do  to  me,  he  will 
fee  the  neceffity  there  was  for  fome  better 
plan  than  that  which  we  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  the  ftudy  of  Painting.  This  is 
what  I propofe  by  the  Eflay  which  I here 
offer  to  the  publick.  I fhall  ufe  no  art, 
however  cuftomary  it  may  be  on  thefe  oc- 
casions, 
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cafions,  to  prepare  the  judgment,  or  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  my  readers : 
One  thing  only  it  may  be  neceflary  to  ex- 
cufe ; I have  been  forced,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  take  certain  liberties  of  ftyle,  which 
though  common  in  other  languages,  have 
not  yet  been  received  into  ours.  Thus  I 
have  ufed  the  Mechanick,  and  Ideal 
of  an  art,  inftead  of  the  mechanick,  or 
ideal  part  of  an  art;  as  likewife  Clears 
and  Obscures,  for  clear  and  obfcure  co- 
lours. I have  borrowed  the  word  Nud 
from  the  French;  Sbozzo  from  the  Italian; 
and  have  tranflated  the  Chiaroscuro  of 
the  latter  into  the  clear  obfcure.  Thefe 
are  little  licences,  unavoidable,  in  treating 
of  an  art,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  tho- 
roughly naturalized ; and  I even  wifh,  that 
they  may  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  num-- 
b,er  of  lefs  excufable  defeats,. 
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DIALOGUE  L 

General  Flan  of  the  Work.. 

A.  WHEN  you  advanced  the  other 
* ’ day,  in  a circle  of  virtuofo’s,  that 
the  ancients  were,  in  painting,  as  in  all  the 
other  polite  arts,,  equal,,  if  not  Superior,  to 
the  moderns ; your  aflertion  was  received 
with  an  univerfal  diflike.  However  dif- 
ferent my  fentiments  were  from  yours  at 
the  time,  I was  yet  perfuaded,  that  you 
would  not  have  given  into  fo  fmgular  an 
opinion,  without  having  good  reafons  to 
fupport  it.  I mentioned  to  you  then  my 
doubts,  and  you  were  fo  good  as  to  promife 
me  you  would  remove  them 

A.  I was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  dif- 
fatisfadtion  you  remarked  in  thofe  gentle- 
men $, 
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men  ; it  is  unpleafing  to  have  an  opinion 
brought  into  doubt,  which  we  have  looked 
upon  all  our  lives  as  indifputable.  You 
fhall  now  be  a judge  of  the  grounds  I had 
for  my  aflertion.  Had  we  no  other  objedt 
in  view,  but  merely  to  determine  the  dif- 
ferent merits  of  the  artifts,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  the  labour  ; but,  by  examining, 
the  teftimonies  which  we  fhall  draw  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  comparing 
their  ideas  with  the  paintings  of  the  mo- 
derns, we  fhall  enlarge  our  conceptions,  and. 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  art  itfelf. 

B.  This  profpedf  which  you  have  opened 
upon  me,  gives  me  a Angular  pleafure ; for, 
after  having  read,  with  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion, the  feveral  authors  on  this  fubjedt,  I 
cannot  fay,  that  I have  received  from  them 
the  inftruction  I expedted., 

A.  This  does  nqt  proceed  from  a want 
©f  capacity  in  them,  but  from  a defedt  in 
their  plans  : they  are,  as  you  know,  bio- 
graphers; and  as  the  perfons  whofe  lives 
they  write,  are  all  of  one  profeffion,  the 
continued,  repetition  of  the  fame  thoughts, 

and 
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and  of  the  fame  technical  terms,  tire  and! 
diftradt  the  reader.  There  is  another  ob- 
jection to  their  manner  of  writing ; their 
ideas,  however  juft,  are  fo  fcattered  through 
the  different  parts  of  their,  works,  that  they 
are  not  eafily  reducible  to  any  fyflem.  In 
the  expofition  of  an  art,  as  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  a pidture,  a loofe  difperfion  of  the  ■ 
objedts,  confounds  both  the  eye  and  the 
underftanding,  But,  thefe  writers  are  fub- 
jedt  to  a ftill  greater  difadvantage;  for,  as 
the  painters  whofe  talents  they  defcribe,  if 
we  except  a very  few,  excelled  much  more 
in  the  mechanick,  than  in  the  ideal  part 
of  painting,  it  throws  the  force  of  their 
©bfervations  on  that  point,  with  which,, 
we,  who  are  but  obfervers  of  the  art,  have 
the  leafl  to  do., 

B,.  Though  1 underfrand  very  well  the 
terms  mechanick  and  ideal,  in  their  ge- 
neral acceptation-,  yet,  I with  you  would 
explain  them,  in  their  particular  relation 
to  the  fubjedt  before  us. 

A.  We  may  confider  the  imitative  arts 
in  two  points  of  view  j n%  As  imitations  of 
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fiich  objects  as  are  actually  before  the  eye; 
2dly,  As  reprefentations  of  thofe  images 
which  are  formed  by  the  fancy.  The  firft, 
is  the  mechanick  or  executive  part  of  the 
art ; the  fecond,  the  ideal  or  inventive. 
[a\  Tully  has  juftly  diftinguifhed  thofe 
parts,  when  he  obferves,  that  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias  was  not  drawn  from  any  pattern 
in  nature,  but  from  that  idea  of  unexam- 
pled beauty,  which  the  artift  had  formed 
in  his  mind.  The  great  difference,  obferv- 
ed  among  painters  of  any  name,  arifes 
from  their  different  excellencies  in  thefe  two 
parts : thofe,  whofe  chief  merit  is  in  the 
mechanick,  will,  like  the  Dutch  painters, 
be  fervile  copiers  of  the  works  of  nature  ; 
but  thofe,  who  give  wholly  into  the  ideal, 
without  perfecting  themfelves  in  the  me- 
chanick, will  produce  [/»]  fbozzo’s,  not 
pictures  : it  is  evident  then,  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  confifts  in  an  union  of 

thefe 

I>]  Nec  verb  ille  artifex,  quum  faceret  Jovh  for,- 
mam  aut  Minervae,  contemplabatur  aliquem  e quo 
fimilitudinem  duceret ; fed  ipfius  in  mente  infiidebat 
fpecies  pulchritudinis  eximia  quasdam,  quam  intuens, 
in  eaque  defixus,  ad  illius  fimilitudinem  artem  et  ma-- 
num  dirigebat.  In  Bruto. 

[£].  The  rough  draught  of  a pidure. 
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thefe  two  parts.  Of  all  the  moderns,  Ra- 
phael feems  to  have  come  the  neareft  to 
this  point.  The  next  to  him  is,  perhaps, 
Coreggio.  I have  faid  perhaps , becaufe, 
though  there  is  no  great  variety  in  his 
ideas,  yet  are  they  fometimes  fo  happy,  at- 
tended with  fuch  grace,  and  executed  with 
fuch  truth,  that,  as  there  is  no  one  artift, 
whofe  paintings  we  fee  with  more  pleafure, 
fo  is  there  no  one,  whofe  impreffions  we  re- 
ceive more  warmly,  or  remember  longer 
and  this  laft  is  the  teil  of  perfect  painting. 
But  before  I enter  further  into  our  fubjedt, 
it  may  not  be  improper,  to  lay  before  you 
the  method  I propofe  to  obferve.  Firft:  then, 
we  will  examine  our  capacity  to  judge  of 
the  imitative  arts  •,  to  determine  which,  we 
muft  previoufly  fix  the  limits  between  tafte 
and  fcience.  In  the  next  place,  we  may 
confider  the  true  value  of  thefe  arts,  which 
mull  be  eftimated,  by  their  antiquity,  their 
degree  of  credit  with  every  polite  nation, 
and,  above  all,  by  their  ufefulnefs  to  focie- 
ty.  I fhall  then  divide  painting,  which  is 
our  principal  objedt,  into  its  four  leading 
branches,  namely,  defign,  colouring,  clear 
obfcure,  and  compofition.  Concerning  each 
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of  thefe,  I fhali  endeavour  to  point  out  its 
different  beauties  and  ends ; how  far  the  an- 
cients feem  to  have  attained  thofe  ends 
and  of  courfe,  what  light  they  mufl  hand 
in,  on  a comparifon  with  the  moderns. 
One  fatisfadlion  you  will  have  in  this  pro- 
grefs,  that,  almoft  every  ftep  we  take, 
will  be  on  clalfick  ground ; and,  as  all  the 
teftimonies  I ufe,  or  lights  I borrow,  are 
from  the  beft  writers  of  antiquity,  the  vi- 
vacity and  goodfenfe  in  their  remarks,  will 
at  once  entertain,  and  guide  us  in  our  pur- 
fuit.  As  the  day  is  now  too  far  fpent  to 
enter  upon  our  fubjedt,  to-morrow,  if  you 
pleafe,  we  will  begin ; and  dedicate  a morn- 
ing to  each  of  the  divifions,  in  the  order  I 
juft  now  ftated  them. 
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Of  our  Capacity  to  judge  of  Painting, 

[c]  J AHE  learned,  fays  Quintilian,  know 
. the  principles  of  an  art,  the  illi- 
terate its  effects.  He  has,  in  thefe  words, 
fixed  the  boundaries  between  tafte  and  fci- 
ence.  Were  I to  define  the  former,  I fhotild 
fay,  [d\  that  tafte  was  a facility  in  the  mind 

to 

[c]  Do£ti  rationem  artls  intelligunt,  indodti  vo~ 
luptatem.  Lib.  ix.  4. 

[d]  Many  writers  have  oppofed  judgment  to  tade* 
as  if  they  were  diftinft  faculties  of  the  mind  ; but 
this  muft  be  a mi  flake : The  fource  of  tafte  is  feel- 
ing, fo  is  it  of  judgment,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
this  fame  fenfibility,  improved  by  the  ftudy  of  its 
proper  obje&s,  and  brought  to  a juft  point  of  cer- 
tainty and  corredtnefs.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  thefe 
are  but  different  degrees  of  the  fame  faculty,  and 
that  they  are  exercifed  wholly  on  our  own  ideas  ; 
but,  fcience  is  the  remembrance  or  affemblage  of 
the  ideas  of  others  •,  and  hence  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  men  the  moft  remarkable  for  this  kind, 
of  knowledge,  are  not  equally  fo,  for  their  fenfr 
bility. 
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to  be  moved  by  what  is  excellent  in  an 
art;  it  is  a feeling  of  the  truth.  But,  fci- 
ence  is  to  be  informed  of  that  truth,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  its  effects  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  diffe- 
rent as  thefe  principles  may  be  in  their  fet- 
ting  out,  they  rauft  often  unite  in  their  de- 
cifions  : this  agreement  will  occafion  their 
being  miftaken  one  for  the  other,  which 
is  the  cafe,  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  no 
one  but  an  artiffi  can  form  a right  judg- 
ment of  fculpture  or  painting.  This  max- 
im may  hold  indeed  with  refpect  to  the 
mechanick  of  an  art,  but  not  at  all  as 
to  its  effe£!s  ; the  evidence  and  force  of 
which,  are  what  determine  both  the  va- 
lue of  the  art,  and  merit  of  the  artift. 
What  (/]  Tully  offer ves  of  an  excellent 
orator,  may  as  juftly  be  laid  of  an  excel- 
lent painter;  his  fupsriority  will  be  evi- 
dent even  to  the  lead;  intelligent  judges. 
But  neither  authority  nor  argument  give 
a weight  to  our  opinions,  touching  any  art 
we  treat  of,  equal  to  the  illuftrations  and 

examples 

|V]  Id  enim  ipfum  eft  fummi  oratoris,  fummurn 
©ratorem  populo  videri.  In  Bruto. 
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examples  which  they  lend  each  other. 
Happily,  [/]  the  near  affinity  that  is 
obferved  between  the  polite  arts,  they  be- 
ing indeed  all  but  different  means  of  ad- 
dreffing  the  fame  paffions,  makes  this,  at 
once,  the  moft  effectual  and  ready  me- 
thod of  conveying  our  ideas.  I find  in 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflus  an  obfervation  on 
mufick  much  to  my  purpofe.  [jf]  “I 
“ have  learn’d,”  fays  he,  “ in  theatres  filled 
“ with  a promifcuous  and  illiterate  crowds 
“ what  a kind  of  natural  correfpondence 
“ we  all  have  with  melody,  and  the 
“ agreement  of  founds : Having  known 
a the  moft  admired  and  able  mufician 

« to 

[/]  O nines  artes,  quae  ad  hu mam ta tern  perti- 
nent, habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quail 
cognatione  inter  fe  continentur,  Cic.  pro  Archia 
poeta. 

[g4]  Eywje  kou  iv  rotg  fmo’KvctvBparrto{xTo\q  Beargoig,  a cvp- 
KbYigoi  •mocvlo^ocTrog  xai  etfjLUaog  op(Xo$,  xuiaptaQeiv,  eJg 

nq  £fiv  ciTrocvleov  ripuv  oix&oliiq  'Erpog  z vpiXotuv  tz  xai 
EvpvOfAixv'  Ki9agiryv  rs  ctyaQov  atpo^cc  ev^oxifjLUvTx 
BopvSvjGsvIx  vtto  Ttf  on  ft \av  x°^v  ctarvpfuvty 

xai  sfQ&ge  to  pshoq'  xunob  xzMvanz  tov 

ih&rnv  T8TUV  Ti  UV  zvzxahtt  T Oiq  TZyViTXiq  Uq  r)(JLUgTVfAZVUVf 

avrov  7 roiqerai  TiaGovTx  rx  o£yuvx>  &x  av  $vvaiTQ.  Tt 

7T0TZ  ; or*  T8T 0 posv  Z7TirY}{JWq  tfkv,  r,g  H KXVTZq 

fjuv’  txeivo  J g vraQsq,  b wacnv  xmSuxzv  i fveiq*  Dion, 

Halicartn  de  ifru£i  orat  fe£t  1 1 . 
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“ to  be  hilled  by  the  whole  multitude, 
“ when  he  has  ftruck  a Tingle  firing 
“ out  of  tune,  to  the  difturbance  of  har- 
“ mony ; yet,  put  this  fame  inftrument 
“ into  the  hands  of  one  of  thofe  fimple- 
“ tons,  with  orders  to  exprefs  that  note, 
u which  he  would  exadt  from  the  artift, 
“ he  cannot  do  it.  Whence  is  this?  The 
“ one  is  the  effedl  of  fcience,  the  lot  but 
“ of  a few  ; the  other  of  feeling,  which 
“ nature  has  bellowed  on  all.”  This  ap- 
plies itfelf  to  our  prefent  fubjedt : The 
eye  has  its  principle  of  correfpondence  with 
what  is  juft,  beautiful,  and  elegant  : It 
acquires,  like  the  ear,  [h'\  an  habitual  de- 
licacy ; and  anfwers  with  the  fame  fi- 
delity and  precifion,  to  the  fineft  im- 
preffions  : Verfed  in  the  works  of  the  beft 
painters,  it  foon  learns  to  diftinguifh  true 
expreffions  from  falfe,  and  grace  from 
affectation ; quickened  by  exercife,  and 
confirmed  by  comparifon,  it  outftrips  rea- 
foning  • and  feels  in  an  inftant  that  truth, 
which  the  other  developes  by  degrees. 

B.  You 

[£]  Confuetudo  oculorum.  Cic.  lib-  iv.  Acad, 
qusft. 
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B,  You  have  been  delcribing,  what 
Tully  calls  a learned,  and  we,  I think, 
may  term  a chafte  eye.  But,  do  you  not, 
in  this  procefs,  make  the  growth  of  tafte 
to  be  little  more  than  a fenfitive  vegeta- 
tion, withdrawing  it  wholly  from  its  de- 
pendency on  fcience  ? 

A.  Let  us  obferve  its  advances  in 
poetry,  as  we  have  before  in  mufick : 
This  too,  will  be  the  more  decifive,  as 
poetry  is  an  union  of  the  two  powers  of 
mufick  and  picture.  In  this,  the  imagina- 
tion, on  its  firft  fetting  out,  ever  prefers 
extravagance  to  juftnefs,  or  falfe  beauties 
to  true ; it  kindles  at  the  flafhes  of  Clau- 
dian ; and  flutters  at  the  points  of  Sta- 
tius ; this  is  its  childhood.  As  it  grows 
in  vigour,  it  refines  in  feeling;  till,  fu- 
perior  to  its  firft  attractions,  it  refts  on 
the  tender  pathetick  of  Virgil  ; or  the 
manly  Ipirit  of  Lucretius.  ExaCtly  pa- 
rallel to  this,  is  the  progrefs  of  the  eye 
in  painting;  its  firft  affeCtions  are  always 
ill  placed ; it  is  enamoured  with  the  Iplen- 

did 
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did  impofitions  of  Rubens,  or  the  [/]  the- 
atrical grace  of  Guido;  this  lafts  not  long; 
it  grows  chafte  in  its  purfuit ; and  flight- 
ing thofe  falfe  beauties,  dwells  on  the  na- 
tive and  mellow  tints  of  Titian  ; on  the 
unforced  attitudes,  and  elegant  fimplicity 
of  Raphael.  Was  this  change,  in  both 
cafes,  the  refultof  reafoning,  or  produced  by 
a growing  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  each 
art,  we  fhould  mark  its  advances ; the 
contrary  of  which  is  almoft  ever  the  cafe ; 
fo  that  we  are  often  furprifed  at  this  altera- 
tion in  ourfelves,  and  wonder  that  the 

ideas 

[/]  The  grace  of  Guido  is  rather  technical  than 
ideal ; by  the  firft  is  meant  a certain  flow  of  Contour, 
invariably  applied  to  every  character,  and  on  every 
occahon.  Thus  the  daughter  of  Herodias  receives 
the  head  of  St.  John,  with  the  fludied  dignity  of  an 
aCtrefs;  and  the  victorious  St.  Michael,  treads  on  the 
body  of  his  antagonift,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a 
dancing  mailer.  By  an  ideal  grace,  I underfland  that 
particular  image,  which  in  the  inilant  flrikes  a polite 
imagination,  as  peculiar  to  the  aCtion  and  character 

before  it. Of  this  the  SanCta  Cecilia  of  Raphael, 

and  the  Magdalen  in  the  St.  Jerome  of  Coreggio,  are 
the  happiell  examples:  The  gracefulnefs  in  thefe 
figures  is  not  only  proper  to  their  characters,  but  gives 
a lingular  force  and  beauty  to  the  exprefllon.  It  was 
from  this  happinefs,  that  the  venuftas  of  Apelles 
became  proverbial ; as,  among  us,  any  aCtion  that  is 
Angularly  graceful;  is  termed  Coreggiefque, 
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ideas  and  objedts  which  affedted  us  fo 
warmly  at  firft,  fhould,  in  a fhort  courfe 
of  time,  adt  fo  coldly  upon  us  : Nay,  feme 
men  there  are,  and  thofe  too  very  capable 
of  judging  in  other  matters,  who  never 
rife  to  this  change ; but  continue,  to  the 
fall,  under  the  influence  of  the  fame  boyiSli 
and  wanton  imagination. 

B.  The  greateft  difficulty  in  your  fy- 
flem,  would  be,  to  deduce  the  different 
degrees,  as  well  as  diverfity  of  our  taffies, 
from  this  fame  univerfal  principle  of  feel- 
ing. 

A.  The  firfl,  I fhould  think,  may  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  different  propor- 
tions of  that  fenfibility,  as  bellowed  on  us 
by  nature,  or  improved  by  ourfelves : The 
iecond,  from  the  diverfity  in  our  imagina- 
tions, in  the  diredtion  given  to  them  by 
education,  and  the  conftitutional  or  tem- 
porary flow  of  the  animal  fpirits.  But, 
as  this  is  an  inquiry  quite  beyond  my 
reach,  I fhall  leave  it  to  thofe,  who  can 
trace  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas ; and  can 
determine,  and  account  for  the  various  in- 
B fluences 
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fluences  of  outward  objects  cn  our  fenfes. 
Inftead  of  lofing  our  time  in  fuch  enalels 
difquifitions,  let  us  found  our  knowledge 
on  fails;  and  pafs  from  them  to  natural 
and  ufeful  conclufions.  “ The  [&]  Lace- 
“ demonians,”  fays  Atheneus,  “ are  no 
“ where  reprefented  as  being  themfelves 
“ muficians;  yet,  the  purity  of  their  tafte 
“ in  this  art  is  univerfally  acknowledged  : 
“ they  having,  at  three  different  times, 
“ when  it  was  corrupted  and  loft,  reftored 
“ and  preferved  it.”  The  following  ob- 
fervation  by  Tully,  at  the  fame  time  that 
st  illuftrates,  receives  authority  from  this 
fad. — “ All  [/]  men,  by  a kind  of  tacit 
“ feeling,  without  art  or  fcience,  diftin- 
“ guifh,  in  both  cafes,  what  is  right  from 

“ what 

AaxsSaifAOi'ioi,  a \t.it  ejAa*0aE of  T rit  y.satxviv , nhv  As* 
y&o-iv'  on  h Jtpmv  ^vvocvlca  rw  rexvriv’  o^oXoyinoa. 

llaf  ccvrm  yag  (ptxcn  zot)  aiCTUXtvcti  eifuuzwv  ccvtzv, 
Athenaeus,  lib.  xiii.  Deipnofoph.  c.  6. 

(/]  Omnes  enlm  tacito  quodam  fenfu,  fine  ulla 
arte  aut  ratione,  qus  lint  in  artibus  ac  rationibus  rec- 
ta ac  prava  dijudicant ; idque  cum  faciunt  in  piduris 
et  in  fignis,  &c.  &c. 

Mirabile  ell,  cum  plurimum  in  faciendo  interfit  in- 
ter dodum  et  rudem,  quam  non  multum  differat  in 
judicando.  De  Oratory  lib.  iii. 
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“ what  is  wrong  ; and,  as  they  evidently 
“ do  fo  in  painting  and  fculpture,  fo,  &c. 

“ £ 5V.”  And  again : It  is  wonderful,  fays  he, 

“ that,  feeing  the  difference  is  fo  great  be- 
“ tween  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  in 
“ the  practice  of  an  art,  that  the  difference 
“ fhould  be  fo  far  from  great,  in  their 
“judgments  concerning  it.” 

B.  You  have,  I think,  fully  ettabiifli- 
ed  the  principle  you  contend  for ~ name- 
ly, that  we  have  all  within  us  the  feeds 
of  tafle,  and  are  capable,  if  we  exercife 
our  powers,  of  improving  them  into  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  polite  arts.  I 
am  perfuaded  that  nothing  is  a greater 
hinderance  to  our  advances  in  any  art,  than 
the  high  opinion  we  form  of  the  judg- 
ment of  its  profeflbrs,  and  the  propor- 
tionable diffidence  of  our  own.  I have 
rarely  met  with  an  artifl  who  was  not  an 
implicit  admirer  of  fome  particular  fchool, 
or  a Have  to  fome  favourite  manner. 
They  feldom  like  gentlemen  and  fcho- 
lars,  rife  to  an  unprejudiced  and  liberal 
contemplation  of  true  beauty.  The  dif- 
ficulties they  find  in  the  practice  of  their 
B 2 art, 
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art,  tie  them  down  to  the  mechanic!?; 
at  the  fame  time,  that  felf-love  and  va- 
nity lead  them  into  an  admiration  of 
thofe  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  which  come 
the  neareft  to  their  own.  I knew  a paint- 
er at  Rome,  a man  of  fenfe  too,  who 
talked  much  more  of  Jacinto  Brandi, 
than  he  did  either  of  Coreggio  or  Ra- 
phael. 


D I A- 
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D I A L O G U E III. 


Of  the  Antiquity  and  Ufefulnefs  of 

Painting. 

Hough  the  antiquity  of  an  art  is  not 


that  which  fhouid  determine  its  va- 
lue, yet  it  creates  a refpedt,  and  increafes, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  its  con- 
fequence  with  us,  when  we  know  it  to  have 
been  the  ftudy  and  purfuit  of  the  earlieft 
ages,  The  conned  ion  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  polite  arts,  extends  not  only  to 
a fimilitude  in  their  operations  and  effects, 
it  marks  likewife  a kind  of  fifterhood  in 
their  origin : For,  as  the  different  branches 
of  the  fame  art  are  ever  obferved  to  fiou- 
rifh  together ; fo  the  power  of  drawing 
men  to  our  ends  by  flattering  their  ima- 
ginations, or  interefting  their  paffions  be- 
ing exerted  in  any  one  mode,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  promife  ourfelves  the  invention  of 
the  reft.  Hence  we  muff  always  expect 
to  fee  painting,  eloquence,  and  fculpture 
advancing  like  the  Graces,  hand  and  hand, 
to  perfection : They  fhouid,  like  the  glories 
of  the  rainbow,  fliine  forth  at  once  in 


a friend- 
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a friendly  fplendor ; and,  fb  continue 
the  image,  they  fhould  too,  like  thofe, 
fade  and  go  out  in  an  immediate  fuccef- 
fion : — Accordingly  this  has  been  in  all 
times  the  cafe.  “ \m\  For  who,  fays  an 
“ ancient  writer,  can  fufficiently  wonder, 
u that  the  moil  eminent  geniufes  in  every 
“ profeffion,  fhould  appear  in  the  fame 
“ degrees  of  excellence,  and  at  the  fame 
“ critical  point  of  time  ? ” It  had  been 
fo  in  the  ages  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Auguftus ; and  was  fo  afterwards,  in  thofe 
of  Leo  X,  and  Lev/is  XIV.  If,  therefore, 
that  which  has  been  invariable  in  the  hifto- 
rical  ages,  may,  by  a juft  analogy,  be  ex- 
tended to  thofe  which  preceded  them,  I 
jhepld  have  no  more  difficulty  in  pronoun- 
cing, that  there  were  painters  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  than  Tully  had  in  affirm- 
ing, that  there  were  poets.  Though  the 
reafon  of  tilings  may  be  diffident  to  efta- 
blifli  this  opinion ; yet,  we  have  ftill  furer 
grounds  to  reft  on  ;■  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing muft,  from  their  nature,  be  infepar- 

able, 

\ni\  Quis  enim  ab uncle  mirari  potefc,  quod  emi- 
nchtiilima  cujufque  profedionis  ingenia,  in  eandem 
formain,  et  in  idem  ardtati  temporis  congruant  fpa- 
tium  ? Veil.  Pat.  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  i6- 
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able,  as  defign  is  the  parent  of  both.  That 
the  firft  of  thefe  exifced  before  Homer, 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  when  we  read  his 
defcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles  ; the 
compofition  of  which  would  do  honour 
to  a Fiammingo,  or  Algardi.  Fie  fays, 
in  one  place,  that  the  earth  grew  dark 
under  the  plow.  This  fhows,  that  they  then 
knew  the  [??]  art  of  colouring  metals  by 
fire,  or  by  their  mixtures ; this  is  an  evi- 
dent imitation  of  painting  : it  is,  befide, 
a refinement  ; and  fpeaks  the  art,  not  in 
its  infancy,  but  at  full  growth.  If  we  al- 
low then,  in  this  cafe,  the  fame  ipace  of 
time,  to  bring  it  from  its  birth  to  its  per- 
fection, which  every  other  art,  though  of 
lefs  compafs  than  this,  has  taken,  we  fhail 
find  it  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  [0]  Tro- 
jan war.  I fhould  not  be  fo  particular  in 
B 4 tracing 

[»]  This  art  was  loft  in  the  time  of  Piiny.  Quon- 
dam ess  confufum  auro  argentoque  mifcebatur  et  ta- 
men  ars  pretiofior  erat : Nunc  incertum  eft,  pejor  htsc 
fit,  an  materia ; mirumque,  cum  ad  infinitum  operum 
pretia  creverint,  ojs  extindta  eft.  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  2. 

[0]  Servius,  ad  ver.  392,  393,  y£nei.  ii.  has  the 
following  note  : Scutis  Grsecorum,  Neptunus  ; Tro- 
janorum,  fuit  Minerva  depidta.  And  again,  ad  ver. 
784.  yEneid.  x.  Lino  tegebantur  fcuta,  ut  poffent  in- 
kerere  pidtune. 
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tracing  the  origin  of  fculpture,  and  confe- 
quendy  of  painting,  to  this  sera,  were  it  not 
that  Pliny  confidently  affirms,  that  the  latter 
did  not  exift  in  thofe  times ; for  which, 
however,  he  gives  no  reafon,  any  more 
than  he  does,  for  treating  as  ridiculous  the 
aflertion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  prac- 
tifed  painting,  many  thoufand  years  be- 
fore it  was  known  in  Greece.  Whoever 
confuits  [p]  Tacitus,  will  find,  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  defign,  and  fculptured 
marble,  long  before  they  had  the  know- 
ledge of  letters ; which,  Cadmus,  a de- 
pendent of  theirs,  many  ages  after,  intro- 
duced into  Greece. 

B.  What  you  have  offered  concern- 
ing the  Egyptians,  is  confirmed  by  a la- 
ter and  undoubted  example.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  America,  the 
news  was  fent  to  the  Emperor  in  paint- 
ed exprefles,  they  not  having  at  that  time 
the  ufe  of  letters. 

A.  As 

[/]  Primi  per  figuras  animalium  A^gyptii  fenfus 
mentis  effingebant,  et  antiquiffima  monumenta  me- 
morise humanae  impreffa  faxis  cernimtur  Annai 
lib.  xi.  cap.  14. 
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A.  As  it  is  evident  that  paint  bears 
the  immediate  ftamp,  and  very  image  of 
our  conceptions,  [q]  fo  it  was  natural,  that 
men  fhould  fooner  hit  on  this  method 
of  reprefenting  their  thoughts,  than  by  let- 
ters, which  have  no  connection  with,  or 
refemblance  to  the  ideas  they  ft  and  for : 
From  whence,  no  Iefs  than  from  the  au- 
thority of  hiftory,  it  has  been  juft ly  con- 
cluded, that  writing  is  of  a much  later 
invention  than  painting.  But  that  which 
brought  the  antiquity  of  the  latter  fo  much 
into  doubt,  was  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks. 
Piqued  that  any  other  nation  fhould  have 
the  honour  of  its  invention,  they  dated 
its  origin  from  its  firft  appearance  among 
themfelves  ; they  tell  us  of  a certain  maid, 
who  to  have  fome  prefent  image  of  her 
lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her, 
B 5 [r]  drew 

[#]  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  Greek 
tGngue,  the  fame  word  (ype&tpeiv)  fignifies  to  paint, 
or  to  write ; which  is  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we 
fuppofe  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  they  firft  explained 
their  thoughts  by  paint : So  that  afterwards,  when 
letters  were  difcovered,  though  they  changed  the 
manner,  they  continued  the  term. 
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[r]  drew  the  out-lines  of  his  fhadow  on  a 
wall. 

B.  It  was  prettily  imagined  however, 
to  make  the  moll  amiable  of  all  our  paf- 
fions  give  birth  to  the  rnofl  pleafmg  of 
all  arts. 

A.  Pliny  who  mentions  this,  objects  to 
the  Greeks  their  inconfiftency,  and  want 
of  accuracy.  The  firft  painter  they  name, 
lived  in  the  ninetieth  olympiad ; upon 
which  he  obferves,  that  Candaules,  “ a 
“ king  of  Lydia,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth, 
“ gave  an  immenfe  price  for  a picture 
“ by  Bularchus;  to  which  he  adds,  [/| 
4‘  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  art  was  even 
“ then  in  its  full  beauty  and  perfection  ; 
“ which  if  we  are  forced  to  allow,  it 
“ neceflarily  follows,  that  its.  beginnings 
“ muft  have  been  much  more  ancient.” 

The 

[r]  Hence  the  art  itfelf  was  by  the  Creeks  termed 
Xxiaypsefia-  and  in  the  Latin,  Adumbrare.  and  Pin- 
gere  are  fynonymous. 

[ s ] Manifefta  jam  turn  claritate  artis  atque  abfo- 
lutione  ; quod  fi  recipi  neceffe  ell,  fimul  apparet 
multd  vetufiiora  principia  efie.  Lib.  xxxv. 
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The  Pidturae  Ardeae,  fo  much  prai f- 
ed  by  Pliny,  were,  as  he  tells  us,  paint- 
ed before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ; as 
were  the  Atalanta  and  Helena  at  Lanu- 
vium,  by  the  fame  hand  ; each  of  excel- 
lent beauty.  This  is  a fecond  proof,  that 
painting  was  at  a high  point  of  perfedtion 
before  the  inftitution  of  the  olympiads. 
Having  thus  eftablifhed  the  reputation  of 
our  art,  fo  far  as  it  depends  on  its  anti- 
quity ; Ifhall  come  to  confider  it  in  a light 
much  more  to  its  advantage,  I mean  its 
ufefulnefs  to  fociety.  I fhall  enlarge  the 
more  on  this,  as  we  do  not  feem  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  widi  it  in  this  charac- 
ter. 

When  Plato  banifhed  poetry  from  his 
republick,  it  is  to  be  wondered  he  did 
not  extend  his  feverity  to  painting  and  fculp- 
ture : It  is  probable,  he  did  not  fo  well 
know  the  powers  of  thefe  arts,  or  how 
far  their  merit  entitled  them  to  his  per- 
fecution.  It  fhould  feem  that  legiflators, 
for  the  mod  part,  divide  men  into  two 
extremes  5 to  thole  of  the  finer  temper 

they 
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they  propofe  the  good  of  fociety,  and 
beauty  of  virtue,  as  fufficient  motives  to 
aftion  : But  the  vulgar  and  fordid  na- 
tures are,  by  their  leading  paffions,  as  pride, 
fear  and  hope,  to  be  compelled  into  vir- 
tue. Such  lyftems  as  thefe  may  produce 
a Spartan  feverity,  or  Roman  patriotifm, 
but  never  an  Athenian  politenefs.  To  ef- 
fect this,  the  fofter  paffions,  and  even  ele- 
gant habitudes  are  to  be  employed : Thefe 
only  can  humanize  the  mind,  and  temper 
it  into  a fenfibility  of  the  flighted:  impref- 
fions,  and  molt  exquifite  feelings.  Hence 
fpring  attention,  [r]  civility,  the  fine  dif- 
guifes  of  our  own  paffions,  and  infinuating 
addrefs  to  thofe  of  others ; thefe  fafnion 
tliemfelves  into  a fyflem  of  politenefs ; fo- 
ciety becomes  amiable,  as  well  as  good, 
and  we  have  at  laft,  the  belt  incitements  to 

the 


[/]  In  die  antient  mythology,  the  or  Graces, 

were  made  to  prefide  over  courtefy,  and  outward 
charms : The  affigning  them  this  double  province, 
was  happily  imagined  ; for  civility,  or  the  defire  to 
pleafe,  naturally  produces  a gracefulnefs  of  action ; 
and  fpreads  over  our  perfons  that  venuftas,  which 
is  the  completion  of  exterior  beauty. 
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the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  [«]  agree- 
abienefs  of  its  objects. 

_ B.  Thus,  the  firit  motives  may  be  faid 
to  aft  like  the  preffure  of  the  heart  or 
current  of  the  blood  ; their  operations  are 
evident : But  the  latter,  of  a more  refined 
nature,  like  the  animal  fpirits,  though  they 
work  unperceived,  give  life  and  movement 
to  well  ordered  focieties. 

A.  Ovid  takes  notice  of  the  utility,  as 
well  as  the  pieafure  we  receive  from  an 
encouragement  of  the  polite  arts  [a1]. 

Each  pleafing  art  lends  foftnefs  to  the  mind. 

And,  with  our  f ndies,  are  our  lives  refin'd. 

And  Petronius  views  their  effects  in  a 
moral  light,  obferving,  [y]  that  violent 

paffions 

[«]  This  was  well  underftood  b y Confucius,  the 
Chinefe  legiflator  who  ranks  civility  with  gratitude, 
in  the  clafs  of  cardinal  virtues. 

[•*]  Scilicet  ingenium  piacida  moliifur  ab  arte, 
Et  Audio  mores  convenienter  eunt. 

Lib.  iii.  de  Arte. 

fy]  Similiter  in  peftoribus  ira  conhdit,  feras  qui- 
dem  mentes  obfidet,  eruditas  prselabitur,  In  Satyrico, 
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paffions  dwell  in  the  rude,  but  take  no  hold 
of  a cultivated  mind.  — Were  we  then  to 
confider  the  arts  merely  as  objects  of  ele- 
gant (peculation,  or  as  the  means  of  polifh-* 
ing  and  foftening  our  manners,  we  could 
not  prize  them  too  highly ; but  their  effects 
are  much  more  extenfive.  The  powers  of 
eloquence  and  mufick  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged j fo  would  be  thofe  of  paint 
were  they  as  univerfally  exercifed.  The 
Athenians  palled  a law,  that  none  who  were 
not  of  a liberal  birth  fhould  prattife  in 
this  art : They  could  not  better  fhow  the 
fenfe  they  had  of  its  power,  than  in  the  care 
they  took  of  its  direction.  ’ They  knew 
the  dominion  it  had  over  our  paffions,  and 
hence  were  careful  to  lodge  it  in  the  fafeft 
hands.  Agreeable  to  this  idea.,  the  Greek 
writers  often  fpeak  of  the  drama  of  a paint- 
er, of  the  moral  of  painting ; expreffions 
which  mark  that  they  confidered  this  art,, 
as  on  a level,  and  co-operating  with  poe- 
try. One  of  the  gravelt  and  nioft  judicious 
of  the  Romans  viewed  it  in  the  lame  light. 
[2]  Pidture,  fays  Quintilian,  a filent  and 

uniform 

[z]  Pictura,  tacens  opus  et  habitus  Temper  ejuf- 
dem,  Tic  in  intimos  penetrat  aft'edus,  ut  ipfam  van 
dicendi  nortnunquam  Tuperare  videatur. 
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uniform  addrefs,  yet  penetrates  fo  deeply 
into  our  inmofc  affections,  that  it  feems 
often  to  exceed  even  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence. We  cannot  doubt  the  fincerity  of 
this  decifion,  if  we  conftder  the  character 
of  the  perfon  from  whom  it  comes..  Ci- 
cero was  equally  fenfible  of  the  powers  of 
the  pencil,  and  often  fets  them  in  compe- 
tition with  thofe  of  Ins  favourite  art. 
Their  effects  are  fometimes  wonderful.  It 
is  faid,  that  Alexander  trembled  and  grew 
pale,  on,  feeing  a picture  of  Palamedes  be- 
trayed to  death  by  his  friends ; it  bringing 
to  his  mind  a fringing  remembrance  of  his 
treatment  of  Ariftonicus.  Portia,  could 
bear  with  an  unfhaken  conftancy  her  laft 
reparation  from  Brutus  but  when  (lie  faw, 
fome  hours  after,  a pifrure  of  the  parting 
of  Heffor  and  Andromache,  fhe  burfr  in- 
to a flood  of  tears:  Full  as  feemed  her  for- 
rowr  the  painter  fuggefted  new  ideas  of 
grief  or  imprefs’d  more  ftrongly  her  oven. 
I have  fomewhere  met  with  a pretty  ftory 
of  an  Athenian  courtezan,  who,  in  the  midft 
of  a riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers,  acci- 
dentally caft  her  eye  on  the  portrait  of 
a phrlofopher,  that  hung  oppofite  to  her  feat; 

the 
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the  happy  character  of  temperance  and  vir- 
tue, ftruck  her  with  fo  lively  an  image  of 
her  own  unworthinefs,  that  fhe  inftantly 
quitted  her  room;  and  retiring  home,  be- 
came ever  after  an  example  of  temperance, 
as  fhe  had  been  before  of  debauchery. 
You  might  tax  me  with  doing  injuftice  to 
the  prefent  times,  were  I to  draw  all  my 
• proofs  from  the  ancient ; I appeal,  there- 
fore, to  yourfeif,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it,  whether  you  could  look 
on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  as  painted  by 
Poufm,  without  feeling  a generous  indig- 
nation at  the  cruelty  of  his  oppreflbr,  and 
an  equal  companion  for  unhappy  virtue. 
The  reprefentation  of  a plague,  by  the 
fame  author,  melts  the  foul  into  a tender 
participation  of  human  miferies":  Thefe 
impreffions  end  not  here  ; they  give  a turn 
to  the  mind  advantageous  to  fociety ; every 
argument  of  forrow,  every  objedt  of  dif- 
trefs,  renews  the  fame  fcft  vibrations,  and 
quickens  us  to  acts  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence. 

B.  By  what  fatality  has  it  been,  that 
a nation,  eminent  for  its  productions  in 

poetry 
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poetry  and  eloquence,  capable  of  the  great- 
eft  efforts  of  genius,  and  bleft  with  the 
happieft  fenfibiiity,  fhould,  for  fo  many 
ages,  with  a kind  of  wilful  and  Gothic 
rudenefs,  have  withftood  the  allurements 
of  this  divine  art  ? 

A.  The  extraordinary  paffion  which  the 
Englifh  have  for  portraits,  muff  ever  pre- 
vent the  rife  of  hiftory  painting  among  us  : 
The  liberal,  like  the  mechanick  arts,  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  encouragement  they 
meet  with. 

B.  It  fhould  feem,  that  we  inherit  our 
tafte  in  painting  from  our  Britifh  anceftors  ; 
Propertius  has  given  a pifture  of  them, 
which,  with  the  fmalleft  allowance,  might 
pafs  for  our  ov/n.  [a] 

Like  the  daub'd  Briton  notv  you  fir  ike  the  eye, 

And  look  more  trifing  in  a borrow'd  die. 

It  is,  you  fee,  the  fame  fpirit,  a little  va- 
ried in  its  operations. 

A,  Your 

[a]  Nunc  etiam  infe&os  demens  imitate  Bntannos, 
Ludis  et  externo  tindta  nitore  caput. 

Lib.  ii.  Eieg.  18. 
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A.  Your  countrymen  will  not  thank 
you  for  having  revi  ved  this  branch  of  their 
inheritance.  But,  to  refume  our  fubject; 
it  is  certain,  that  the  love  of  this  art  has 
been  confidered  in  every  civilized  nation, 
net  only  as  a proof  of  their  politenefs,  but 
even  as  the  teft  of  their  humanity.  Vir- 
gil, who  feldom  hazards  his  reflections, 
has  given  us  a Angular  inftance  of  his  judg- 
ment on  this  point.  /Eneas,  on  his  land- 
ing in  Africk,  has  many  fears  touching  the 
temper  and  manners  of  the  Africans  ; but 
he  no  fooner  fees  the  wails  of  their  temple 
covered  with  paintings,  than  fecure  of  a 
reception,  he  cries  out  in  a tranfport  to  his 
friend : \b] : 

Here  others  ills  are  felt , the  wretched  here 

Are  fare  to  meet  the  tribute  oj  a tear. 

Vain  were  our  fears. 

B.  What  then  mud  /Eneas  have 
thought  had  he  heard,  that,  in  that  coun- 
try, painting  was  taxed  by  the  foot,  or 

feen 

[£]  Sunt  lacrymte  return,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt. 

Salve  metum. 


/Eneid.  i. 
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feen  his  helplefs  Penates  hurried  away  to 
the  cuftom-houfe  ? 

A.  You  may  expeCt,  that,  before  I 
quit  the  effects  of  paint,  I fhould  fay 
fomething  of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from 
it : But,  as  this  is  itfelf  a pailion,  found- 
ed on  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful,  and 
the  delight  we  feel  in  having  our  paf- 
fions  moved,  it  is  eafier  to  affirm  its  ex- 
iftence,  than  to  explain  its  nature.  — It 
is  enough  therefore  to  obferve,  that  this 
pleafure  has  prevailed  in  every  age,  and 
takes  in  all  characters  of  men,  from  the 
elegant  obferver  of  beauty,  down  to  the 
illiterate  ruftic*  who,  as  Horace  humour- 
oufly  exprefles  it,  ftares,  contento  poplite , 
at  the  daubings  of  the  art,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  with  the  magick  of  a charcoal  pen- 
cil. 


D I A- 
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DIALOGUE  IV. 

Of  D E S I G N. 

A.  \\T  E are  told  by  Pliny,  that  all  the 
’ ’ ftatucs  before  the  time  of  Dae- 
dalus, were  reprefented  faff  and  motionlefs-, 
with  winking  eyes,  clofed  feet,  and  arms 
hanging  in  right  lines  to  their  fides  [r] : 

Thefe 

[c]  Conniventibus  oculis,  pedibus  jundtis,  bra- 
chiis  in  latera  demiflis,  ftatu  rigido — The  Egyptians 
continued  to  the  laft,  even  when  they  were  matters 
of  a perfect  deflgn,  to  reprefent  their  deities  in' the  man- 
ner above  defcribed : We  cannot  fuppofe  that  this 
was  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  advantages  of  a 
graceful  a&ion,  but  rather  to  their  bigotted  attach- 
ment to  certain  theological  ideas. — The  motion  they 
afcribed  to  their  divinities,  was  neither  that  of  walk- 
ing nor  flying ; Milton,  who  has  adopted  their  idea, 
defcribes  it  precifely  in  the  following  lines, 

So  faying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me , rais'd. 

And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  lafi  led  me  up 
A woody  mountain. 

The  Greeks  who  borrowed  their  religion,  as  they  did 
their  arts,  from  the  Egyptians,  followed  for  fome 
time  this  mode  of  reprefentation  ; till  at  length, 
(which  was,  perhaps,  the  sera  Pliny  mentions)  their 
averflon  to  every  thing  that  was  ungraceful,  overcame 
their  prejudices  ; and  this  might  have  been  a princi- 
pal reafon,  that  in  the  end  they  fo  far  excelled  their 
matters.—— 
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Thefe  were  the  rude  eflays  of  defign, 
Dsedalus,  and  his  immediate  followers,  un- 
folded thefe  embarrafled  figures ; they  threw 
motion  into  the  limbs,  and  life  into  the 
countenance.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  art, 
and  in  abler  hands,  motion  was  fafhioned 
into  grace,  and  life  was  heightened  injo 
character.  Mow,  too,  it  was,  that  beauty 
of  form  was  no  longer  confined  to  mere 
imitation,  which  always  falls  fhort  of  the 
objeCt  imitated  ; to  make  the  copy  equal 
in  its  effect,  it  was  neceffary  to  give  it  fome 
advantage  over  its  model.  The  artift, 
therefore,  obferving,  that  nature  was  fpar- 
ing  of  her  perfections,  and  that  her  efforts 
were  limited  to  parts,  availed  himfelf  of 
her  inequality,  [d~\  and  drawing  thefe  fcat- 
tered  beauties  into  a more  happy  and  com- 
pleat  union,  rofe  from  an  imperfeCt  imi- 
tative, to  a perfect  ideal  beauty.  We  are 
informed,  that  the  painters  of  Greece  prefi- 
xed 

[d]  'OvTS£  tfOTTOV,  Mi  toi;  TX  uycLhpdla.  rsloi;  S'ixwXocI- 
T ucriv,  oi  irav  to  hca?8  9ca\ov  crvvayayofiE^,  xat  xoAa 
rviv  nyvviv  ha(pogvv  aQgotaafes  sig  (At[AV}<nv 

$Aiavf  zahhog  h vytzg  zat  a£Jtov  xca  ri^oa^evov  avlo  av\cj 
zigeipyacravlo'  Kat  8z  av  svgotg  acofAa  az^tSsg  zaa  tOwfeziav 
ayaKpali  ofAQkQ’j'  Opeyo^lat  yag  at  rzyyat  78  za7J>tr8> 

Max-  Tyr.  Biller.  xxiii.  ed,  Lond. 
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fed  in  crowds  to  defign  the  bofom  and 
breads  of  Thais : Nor  were  the  elegant  pro- 
portions of  Phryne  lefs  the  objedl  of  their 
ftudy.  By  this  conftant  contemplation  of 
the  beautiful,  they  enriched  their  imagina- 
tion and  confirmed  their  tafte  ; from  this 
fund  they  drew  their  fy items  of  beauty  ; 
and  though  we  fhould  confider  them 
but  as  imitators  as  to  the  parts,  we  muil 
allow  them  to  have  been  inventors  in  the 
compolitions.  And  indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  tafte  and  judgment  requifite 
to  form  thefe  various  ideas  into  fuch  a won- 
derful agreement,  we  cannot  fet  too  high 
a value  on  their  productions.  The  poets 
and  writers  of  antiquity  acknowledge  this 
fuperiority  of  invented  to  real  beauty.  — - 

Ovid  thus  defcribes  Cy llarus  the  Cen- 
taur, [?] 

A juft  proportion,  and  a manly  grace, 

Spread  thro ’ his  limbs,  and  kindled  in  his  face. 

Nature  for  once  ajfuni’d  the  fculpior's  part, 

And  in  a faultlefs  beauty  rivall’d  art. — — 

And  Philoftratus,  fpeaking  of  the  beauty 

of 

[ e ] Gratus  in  ore  vigor : cervix,  humenque,mamifque, 
Peftoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxima  fignis, 

Ex  qua  parte  vir  eft.  Metam.  lib.  xii. 
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of  Neoptolemus,  remarks,  that  it  was  as 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  father  Achilles, 
as  the  handfomeil  men  are  to  the  fineft 
flatutes.  Should  we  ftill  doubt  of  the  truth 
or  juftnefs  of  the  defcriptions,  let  us  ob- 
ferve  the  works  which  gave  occafion  to  them. 
Let  us  contemplate  the  fine  proportions, 
the  ftyle  of  drawing  in  the  Laocoon  and 
Gladiator.  Let  us  mark  the  fublime  of  the 
art,  in  the  expreffive  energy,  the  divine 
chara&er  of  the  Apollo.  Let  us  dwell  on 
the  elegant  beauties  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dicis.  Thefe  are  the  utmoft  efforts  of  de- 
fxgn : It  can  reach  no  farther  than  a full 
exertion  of  grace,  character,  and  beauty. 
We  have  thus  traced  the  genius  of  defign 
from  its  firft  efiays  to  its  full  flight.  But 
there  is  %n  [/]  enthufiafm  in  every  art. 
The  Greek  ftatuaries  felt  themfelves  ftrait- 
ened  within  the  out-lints  of  nature-  they 
invented  neve  proportions,  they  conceived 
new  characters.  The  £g-]  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva 

[y]  JZrStto’iacrp.ov  t r,c  irw  y-w,  ctSa- 

cnup.a.  cxp.vjfyyea.  Sudas. 

[g]  blon  vidit  Phidias  Jovem,  fecit  tamen,  velut 
tonantem  ; nec  ite tit  ante  ocuios  ejus  Minerva,  dignus 
tamen  ilk  arte  animus,  et  concepit  Deos  et  exhibuif, 

Senec.  Rhet.  lib.  x. 
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nerva  of  Phidias  were  fubjedts  of  aftoniih- 
ment  in  the  raoft  enlightened  ages.  It 
lhould  feem,  that  th?  wonderful  effect  of 
thefe  flatues,  proceeded  from  an  union  of 
the  beautiful,  with  the  great  and  uncom- 
mon ; thus  combining  the  whole  influence 
of  vifible  objedts  on  the  imagination.  If 
v/e  are  aftonifhed  at  the  firfl  fight  of  the 
Coloflal  flatues  on  the  monte  Cavallo  at 
Rome,  a fecret  and  growing  pleafure  fuc- 
ceeds  this  amazement : For,  though  the 
immenfity  of  their  form  feems,  at  firfl,  to 
fet  them  above  the  fcale  of  our  ideas,  yet, 
lb  happy  is  the  fymmetry  of  their  parts, 
fuch  a freedom  of  defign,  fuch  an  aptnefs 
for  addon  prevail  throughout,  that  the  eye 
foon  becomes  familiar  with  their  proporti- 
ons, and  capable  of  their  beauties. 

B.  It  is  probable,  that  a great  part  of 
the  pleafure  which  we  receive  in  the  con- 
templation of  fuch  Coloflal  figures,  arifes 
from  a comparifon  of  their  proportions 
with  our  own.  The  mind,  in  thefe  mo- 
ments, grows  ambitious  ; and  feels  itfelf 
afpiring  to  greater  powers,  and  fuperwr 
fundlions ; Thefe  noble  and  exalted  feel- 


ings 
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ings  diffufe  a kind  of  rapture  through  the 
foul ; and  raife  in  it  conceptions  and  aims 
above  the  limits  of  humanity.  The  fineft, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  mod;  pleafmg  fen- 
fations  in  nature,  are  thofe,  which,  (if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expreifion)  carry  us  out  of 
ourfelves,  and  bring  us  neareft  to  that  di- 
vine original  from  which  we  fpring. 

A,  To  this  power  of  humanizing,  if  I 
may  lb  call  it,  thefe  Coloflal  proportions, 
fucceeds  that  of  annexing  the  fublime  to 
the  moft  minute.  When  two  fuch  extremes 
correfpond  in  their  effects,  we  may  be  allur- 
ed, that  the  merit  in  both  Iprings  from  the 
fame  caule,  [h~\  greatnefs  of  manner.  The 
moft  celebrated  inftance  in  this  kind,  was 
the  Hercules  of  Lyfippus ; which,  though 
not  more  than  a foot  in  height,  filled  the 
imagination  equal  to  the  Hercules  Farnefe. 
As  this  ftatue  is  loft,  we  rauft  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  the  defcription  of  it  by 
Statius  [/'].  ' 

[/>]  MeyaXole%vov- 

[/]  Haec  inter  cadre  genius  tutelaque  men-fe 

Amphitryoniades,  &c. 

- — — Deus  ille,  Deus:  Sefeque  videndum 

Indutiit,  Lyfippe*  tibi?  parvufque  videri 

Sentirique 

At 


C 
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At  the  chafe  board  the  god  himfelf  appears , 
lnfpires  the  artif,  and  the  banquet  chears  ; 

He,  only  he,  could  teach  thee  to  confine 
A great  idea  to  minute  defign ; 

From  part  to  part  our  heated  fancy  flies. 

And  gives  to  character,  what  fpace  denies  ; 
Prefs'd  by  that  arm,  the  lion  pants  for  breath 
And  Cacus  trembles  at  th ’ impending  death. 

B.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and  Her- 
cules of  Lyfippus  are  equal  examples  of 
the  fuperior  genius  of  the  Greeks;  and  it 
mult  be  confeffed,  that  if  they  have  im- 
proved on  nature,  it  was  not  fo  much  by 
quitting  her  proportions,  as  excelling  her 
ideas.  When  I reflect  on  this  evident  fu- 
periority  of  the  Greek  artifts  over  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Roman,  I am  at  a lofs 
to  account  for  it : I cannot  attribute  it 
wholly  to  a pre-eminence  of  genius,  being 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  nature  could  con- 
fine true  tafle  to  fuch  narrow  boundaries  : 
And  yet,  if  fhe  is  partial  to  particular 
ages,  why  may  not  fhe  be  fo  to  particular 
climates  ? 

A.  This 


Sentinque  ingens  ; et  cum  mirabilis  intra 
Siet  menfura  pedem,  tamen  exclamare  libebit, 
(Si  vifus  per  membra  feras)  hoc  pe&ore  preflus  ' 
Vaftator  Nemecs,-^&c 


Lib.  iv.  Sylvo 
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A,  This  reflexion  is  humbling;  let  us 
look  for  a fecond  caufe.  [£]  Seneca  ob- 
ferves,  “ That  naked  bodies,  as  they  be- 
“ tray  their  imperfections,  fo  they  give  a 
full  exhibition  of  their  beauties  Each 
of  thefe  effects  tends  to  the  improvement 
of  defign.  Clothing  on  the  contrary,  dif- 
guifes  beauty,  and  gives  a protection  to 
faults.  The  [/]  Greeks,  it  is  known,  ai- 
moft  ever  reprefented  their  figures  naked. 

But  the  Romans,  whofe  character  was  mi- 
litary, drelfed  theirs  in  armour.  That  art 
which  challenges  criticifm,  muft  always  be 
fuperior  to  that  which  fhuns  it.  We  are 
~ told  by  Pliny,  \m\  “ That  Praxiteles  had 
“ made  two  ftatues  of  Venus,  which  he 
“ fold  at  the  fame  time ; the  one  clothed ; 

“ which  for  that  reafon,  was  preferred  by 
the  people  of  Cos  : Thofe  of  Gnidus  pur- 

6i  chafed 

[£]  Nuda  corpora,  vitia  fi  qua  fint,  non  celant,  nec 
j laudes  parum  oftentant.  Lib0  iii.  Ep.  6. 

[/]  Graeca  res  eft  nihil  velare  ; at  contra,  “Romans 
ac  militaris,  thoracas  addere,  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  5, 

[ m ] Duas  fecerat  Veneres  Praxiteles,  fimulque  ven° 
r ' bat ; alteram  velata  fpecie,  quam  ob  id  quidem 
p.^tuierunt  Coi ; reje&am  Gnidii  emerunt  : Immen- 
1 fa  differentia  famas  ; illo  enim  figno  Praxiteles  nobi~ 
litavit  Gnidum,  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
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“ chafed  that  which  was  rejected.  The 
“ reputation  of  thefe  ftatues  was  widely 
different ; for  by  this  lafl  Praxiteles’  enno- 
bled  Gnidus.”  We  may  conceive  then, 
that  the  Greeks  had  the  fame  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  that  the  naked  Venus  had 
over  the  clothed:  This  advantage  holds 
ftill  more  ftrongly  againft  the  moderns; 
who,  borrowing  their  characters  and  fub- 
jects  from  a chafte  religion,  are  not  only 
forced  in  decency  to  clothe  their  figures; 
but  often,  by  propriety,  to  make  that  cloth- 
ing of  the  coarfefl  materials.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  often  fee  a faint  bending  under  a 
load  of  drapery,  and  the  elegant  form  of  a 
nun  overwhelmed  in  the  blanketing  of  her 
order.  If  paint  fometimes  reprefents  to  us 
the  naked  body  of  a Chrifl,  it  is  either 
ftretched  on  a crofs,  or  disfigured  by  fuffer- 
ings  ; whilfl  the  virgin-mother  is  hooded 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Mag- 
dalen are  abforbed  in  velvet.  The  refult 
of  this  habit  is  evident,  when  our  firfl  ar- 
tifts  come  to  defign  the  nud ; a companion 
of  Raphael’s  figures,  in  the  incendio  di  Bor- 
go,  with  the  Laocoon  or  Gladiator,  would 

havel 
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have  much  the  fame  effect,  as  that  of  a Fle- 
mifh  coach-horfe  with  an  Arabian  courfer. 

B.  It  maybe  offered  in  this  place,  that 
as  our  fubjects  feldom  admit  the  nud,  we 
are  not  fuch  great  fufferers  by  a neglect  of 
it. 

A.  But  this  negligence  has  the  worft 
effects,  even  where  it  feems  protected;  for 
we  find,  that  our  painters  are  much  more 
happy  in  the  difpofition  and  call  of  their 
draperies,  than  in  the  correctness  of  their 
defign ; and  Raphael  would  not  be  fo  much 
praifed,  for  giving  us,  in  his  clothed  fi- 
gures, a fair  expreffion  of  form  and  propor- 
tion, were  not  the  contrary  of  this  the  gene- 
ral character  of  our  painters.  Thefe  reflec- 
tions have  carried  me  fomewhat  wide  of  my 
Subject ; I muff  return  to  it. 

The  defign  of  the  ancients  is  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  an  union  in  the  proportions,  a Simpli- 
city of  Contour,  an  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. Of  the  firft  I have  Said  as  much  as 
I might  do,  without  venturing  too  far  into 
C 3 the 
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the  mechanic  of  the  art : But,  as  I have 
only  hinted  at  the  others,  fome  more  parti- 
cular remarks  may  not  be  improper.  There 
is  no  one  excellence  of  defign,  from  which 
we  receive  fuch  immediate  pleafure,  as  from 
a gracefulnefs  of  aCtion  : If  we  obferve  the 
attitudes  and  movements  of  the  Greek  fta- 
tues,  we  fhall  mark  that  carelefs  decency, 
and  unaffected  grace,  which  ever  attend 
the  motions  and  geftures  of  men  unconfci- 
ous  of  obfervation.  There  [»]!is  a prodi- 
gious difference,  between  thofe  movements 
which  flow  from  nature,  and  thofe  which 
are  directed  by  art. 

The  ancients  knew  this  well ; and  hence 
followed  that  Angular  fimplicity  which  cha- 
racter ifes  their  works  : For,  though  at 
times,  as  in  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and 
daughters  of  Niobe,  they  rife  to  an  affirm- 
ed gracefulnefs  ; and  even  profefs  a defire 
to  pleafe  ; yet  this  is  confin’d  to  lb  Ample  a 
contour ; it  is  fo  little  above  the  meafure 
of  ordinary  aCtion,  that  it  appears  lefs  the 

effeCf 

[«]  Paiilum  intereffe  cenfes,  ex  animo  omnia, 

Ut  fert  natura,  facias,  an  de  induftria  ? 

Terent.  And,  ad.  iv.  fcene  5. 
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effedt  of  ftudy,  than  the  natural  refult  of 
a fuperior  character,  or  an  habitual  polite- 
nefs. 

B.  Raphael  has,  in  this  particular,  been 
wonderfully  happy  in  his  imitation  of  the 
antique.  The  moil  courtly  imagination 
cannot  reprefent  to  itfelf  an  image  of  a more 
winning  grace,  than  is  to  be  feen  in  his 
Sta.  Cascilia:  Indeed,  an  elegant  fimplicity 
is  the  charadteriftic  of  his  defign  ; we  no 
where  meet  in  him  the  affedted  contrails  of 
Mic.  Angelo,  or  the  ftudied  attitudes  of 
Guido ; the  true  difference  between  thofe, 
may  be  beft  conceived,  in  a fuppofed  com- 
panion of  the  real  charadters  of  the  Dra- 
ma, with  the  adtors  who  perfonate  them  ; 
in  Raphael,  and  the  antique,  we  fee 
Alexander  and  Hamlet,  in  Mic.  Angelo 
and  Guido And, 

A,  Thouch  in  treating  of  grace  and 
beauty,  charadter  fo  far  as  it  is  determined 
by  them,  has  been  naturally  included  * yet 
there  remains  flill  a more  eflential  part ; 
I mean,  that  expreffion  of  a mind,  con- 
veyed in  the  air  of  the  head,  and  intelli- 
C 4 gence 
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gence  of  the  countenance.  If,  in  the  other 
branches  of  defign,  the  ancients  are  to  be 
admired ; in  this  they  are  wonderful.  How- 
ever enlightened  we  may  be  by  the  moft 
elegant  obfervance  of  nature,  or  warmed 
by  the  moft  poetic  defcriptions,  the  Belve- 
dere Apollo,  and  daughter  of  Niobe  ftill 
give  us  new  ideas  of  noblenefs,  energy  and 
beauty.  The  ftatuaries  of  Greece,  were 
not  mere  mechanicks ; men  of  education 
and  literature,  they  were  more  the  compa- 
nions than  fervants  of  their  employers: 
Their  tafte  was  refined  by  the  converfation 
of  courts,  and  enlarged  by  the  lecture  of 
their  poets  : Accordingly  the  fpirit  of  their 
ftudies  breathes  through  their  works.  We 
fee  no  fuch  influence  in  the  productions  of 
the  moderns ; their  greateft  merit  is  a fer- 
vile  imitation  of  the  antique  5 the  moment 
they  lofe  fight  of  them  they  are  loft.  In 
the  elegant,  they  are  little  ; in  the  great, 
charged  ; character  they  have  none;  their 
beauty  is  the  refult  of  meafure,  not  idea  : 
And  if,  miftaking  extravagance  for  fpirit, 
they  aim  at  the  fublime,  it  ends  in  the  bluf- 
terings  of  Bernini,  or  caricatures  of  Michael 
Angelo. 


B , From 
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B.  From  all  that  you  have  offered  on  the 
defignofthe  ancients,  we  may  define  grace 
to  be  the  moft  pleafing  conceivable  action, 
exprefled  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity  each 
occafion  will  admit  of. 

A.  So  far  as  a definition  of  Grace  can 
go,  yours  gives  a juft  idea  of  it;  for,  it 
implies  the  higheft  degree  of  elegance  in 
the  choice  ; of  propriety  in  the  application ; 
and  of  eafe  in  the  execution : You  rightly 
term  it  an  action,  for  there  is  no  grace 
without  motion.  Thus,  Milton  diftinguifhes 
it  from  beauty. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  f eps}  heav’n  in  her  eye. 

Venus  was  but  guefled  at  by  her  beauty, 

fhe  was  known  by  her  motions 

Vera  inceffu  patait  Dea. — —But,  the 

perfection  of  Grace  is,  when  it  becomes  [o] 

charaCteriftick ; 

[i o ] Let  us  unite  to  thefe  amiable  expreflions,  a 
becoming  air  of  the  head,  flexure  of  the  body,  and 
an  elegant  difpofition,  of  the  limbs,  we  fhail  then  have 
a clear  conception  of  that  coreggiefque  Grace,  which 
it  has  fo  much  puzzled  our  writers  t6  explain.  I 
C 5 have 
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charafteriftick ; and  marks  feme  amiable 
emotion  in  the  mind.  Such,  we  may  pre- 
fume, was  the  excellence  of  Apelles  [p]:i 
“ who,  living  at  the  fame  time  with  fome 
u of  the  greateft  painters  ; after  he  had  feen 
“ and  admired  their  feveral  works,  declar-. 
“ ed,  that  the  only  thing  wanting  in  them 
“ was  Grace ; that  they  poflefled  every 
other  excellence ; but  in  this,  he  faw  no 
“ one  equal  to  himfelf.” 

B.  The  testimonies  which  you  produce 
from  their  writings  ; but  above  all,  the 
Greek  flames,  which  we  may  look  upon 
as  living  witnefles,  fufficiently  prove  the 
merit  of  the  ancients.  Let  us  now,  if  you 
pleafe,  confider  that  of  the  moderns:  Thus, 
eftablifhing  a general  idea  of  comparifon 
between  the  two,  we  fhall  have  a more  per- 
fect 

Lave  in  my  pofTeflion  an  excellent  copy  of  tLe  St.  Je- 
rome of  Coreggio,  where  one  may  fee  in  the  Angel, 
the  Madonna,  the  Chrift,  and  the  Magdalen,  fo  many 
diftinft  examples  of  this  idea. 

[/>]  Pnecipua  Apellis  -in  arte  venuftas  fhit,  cum 
eadem  setate  maximi  pi&ores  eilent  ; quorum  opera 
cum  admiraretur,  collaudatis  omnibus,  deelfe  iisunam 
illam  Venerem  dicebat,  quam  Graeci  Xu^far  vo- 
cant  5 caetera  omnia  condgifTe,  fed  hac  foli  flbi  nemi- 
nem  parem.  PI  in.  lib,  xxxv.  c.  iq» 
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fed:  one  of  both.  I do  not  mean  to  lead 
you  into  a detail  of  the  perfections  or  im- 
perfections of  our  different  artifts ; it  will 
be  fufficient  to  throw  the  merit  of  the  caufe 
upon  fome  one,  who  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  molt  excellent. 

A.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  our  choice  : 
I (hall  lay  before  you  the  reflections  I have 
made  on  the  defign  of  Raphael ; with  this 
latitude,  that  you  may  admit  or  reject 
them  as  they  happen  to  fquare  with  your 
own  ; for,  this  fhould  always  be  the  cafe, 
where  we  profefs  to  have  no  other  guide 
- but  feeling  ; and  to  form  our  judgment 
merely  from  effects.—' 

The  defign  of  Raphael  was,  in  its  be- 
ginnings, dry,  but  correct ; he  enlarged 
it  much  on  feeing  the  drawings  of  Michael 
Angelo:  Of  too  juft  an  eye  to  give  intirely 
into  the  excefles  of  his  model,  he  ftruck 
out  a middle  ftyle  ; which,  however,  was 
not  fo  happily  blended,  nor  fo  perfectly 
original,  as  quite  to  throw  off  the  influence 
of  the  two  extremes:  Hence,  in  the  great, 
he,  is.  too  :apt  to  fwell.into  the  charged.; 

in 
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in  the  delicate,  to  drop  into  the  little.- — 
His  defign,  notwithftanding,  is  beautiful; 
but  never  arrived  to  that  perfection,  which 
we  difcover  in  the  Greek  ftatues.  He  is  ex- 
cellent in  the  characters  of  Philofophers, 
Apoflles,  and  the  like;  but  the  figures 
of  his  women  have  not  that  elegance,  which 
is  diftinguifhed  in  the  Venus  of  Medieis, 
or  the  daughter  of  Niobe  ; in  thefe,  his 
convex  Contours  have  a certain  heavinefs, 
which  when  he  feeks  to  avoid,  he  falls  into 
a drynefs  ftill  lefs  pardonable, 

B.  Yet  his  proportions  are  efteemed 
excellent ; and  their  fymmetry  filch,  as  to 
give  to  his  figures  an  effect  beyond  the  pro- 
mife  of  their  ftature. 

A.  It  is  true,  but  yet,  not  having  form- 
ed his  manner  on  the  moft  beautiful  an- 
tique, we  do  not  fee  in  him  that  elegance 
in  the  proportions,  that  freedom  in  the 
joints,  which  lend  all  their  motion  to  the 
Laocoon  and  Gladiator.  Inftead  of  thefe, 
the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo  were  his  mo- 
dels in  the  great  ftyle  ; whence  in  his  con- 
vex Contour,  having  quitted  the  lines  of 

nature, 
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nature,  and  not  having  fubftituted  thofe  of 
ideal  beauty,  he  became  too  like  his  ori- 
ginal ; as  may  be  feen  in  his  Incendio  di 
Borgo.  Would  you  therefore  place  Ra- 
phael in  his  true  point  of  view,  you  mull 
obferve  him  in  the  middle  age  ;■  in  old 
men,  or,  in  the  nervous  nature:  In  his 
Madonna’s,  he  knew  very  well  how  to 
choofe,  as  likewife  how  to  vary  the  moil 
beautiful  parts  in  nature : But,  he  knew 
not,  like  the  Greek  ftatuaries,.  how  to  ex- 
prefs  a beauty  fuperior  to  the  natural.  Thus,, 
in  his  Galatea,  at  the  palace  Chigi,  where 
he  has  [q]  profefledly  attempted  a character 
of  perfedt  beauty,,  he  has  fallen  fhort  of 
the  beauty  of  his  Madonna’s  : The  caufe 
of  which  feems  to  me  to  be  this,  that, 
in  the  former,  he  drew  after  his  own  ideas, 
which  were  imperfect;  in  the  latter,  he 


[?]  In  a letter  to  the  count  Baldaflar  Caftigiione, 
he  fpeaks  of  his  Galatea  in  the  following  Words : 
“ Della  Galatea,  mi  terrei  un  gran  maeftro,  fe  vi  fof- 
“ fero  lametadelle  tante  cofe,  che  V.  S.  mi  fcrive: 
“ E le  dico,  che  per  dipingere  una  bella,  mi  .bifogna- 
ria  veder  piu  belle  : Ma  elfendo  careftia  di  belle 
<(  donne,  io  mi  fervo  di  certa  idea,  che  mi  viene  alia 
“ mente.  Se  quefta  ha  in  fe  alcuna  eccelienaa  d’arte, 
“ io  non  fo : Ben  mi  affatico  di  arerla.” 
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copied  beautiful  nature,  which  was  almoft 
perfect.  I am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
a fecond  obfervation : Of  all  the  objects  of 
paint,  Angels  call  moft  for  ideal  beauty , 
thofe  of  Raphael,  are  by  no  means  diftin- 
guifhed  in  this  particular;  for  he  had  no 
examples  for  them  in  nature,  but  was 
obliged  to  draw  them  from  his  own  ima? 
gination. 

B.  Accordingly,  he  has  given  them  a 
motion,  fpirit,  and  expreflion,  for  which 
he  could  have  no  example. 

A.  True  ; but  thefe  do  not  conffitute 
beauty,  which  is  our  prefent  objedl : On 
the  contrary,  in  Raphael  they  often  coun- 
teract it:  Thus,  in  the  heads  of  his  Ma- 
donna’s, the  nofe  is  generally  too  large ; 
he  thought,  no  doubt,  that  this  gave  more 
meaning  and  fenfibility  to  the  face.  In  the 
fame  manner,  his  men,  of  the  middle  and 
advanced  age,  have  their  features  too  ftrong- 
ly  marked ; the  mufcles,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  lips  and  eye-brows,  are  charged: 
It  is  plain,  that  he  preferred  this  form,  be- 
caufe,  by  it,  he  could  more  eafily  exprefs 

the 
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the  feveral  emotions  of  the  mind.'  But, 
the  perfection  of  an  art  is,  to  unite  the 
jufteft  expreffions  to  the  fineft  forms.  The 
Belvedere  Apollo,  and  the  daughter,  of  Ni~ 
obe,  are  the  ftandards  of  beauty ; what 
energy,,  what  a divine  expreffionr  is  there 
in  the  one?  what  diftrefs,  what  an  affeding , 
fenfibility  in  the  other  ? There  are  few  exr 
preffions.(if  we  except  thofe,,  which  excite 
in  the  beholders  either. hatred  or  contempt) 
which  may  not  be  more  happily  marked 
in  a fine  countenance, . than  in  fuch  as  are 
ill-favoured  ; where  the  features  are  charg- 
ed, the  flighted:,  movements  throw  them 
into  forcible  expreffions ; the  confequences 
of  which  are,,  that  the  finer  fymptoms  of 
paffion  are  in  a great  meafure  loft  ; and 
the  ftronger  ones  lofe  much  of  their  force, , 
by  the  facility  with  which  they. are  expref- 
fed : But,  in  a face  naturally  beautiful  and 
compofed,  not  only  the  degrees  of  paffion  are 
traced  with  delicacy  ; but,  the  violent  agi- 
tations of  the  foul,  affed  us  more  fenfibly, 
by  the  total  difturbance  and  alteration  which 
they  produce  in  the  countenance.  This 
idea  will  always  have  a great  effed  on  the 
intelligent  obferver and,  in  proportion 

as 
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as  the  execution  is  more  difficult,  it  will 
do  more  honour  to  the  artift.  I mull  add 
to  thefe  remarks,  that,  exclufive  of  the 
force  which  beauty  gives  to  expreffions  in 
general,  there  are  fome,  which  cannot  well 
exift  without  it : Thus,  if  dignity,  courage, 
love,  or  joy  be  thrown  into  a charged  or 
ill-favoured  countenance,  they  grow  into  an 
extremity,  by  which  they  lofe  their  very 
eflence , and  are  transformed  into  pride, 
fiercenefs,  lull  and  grimace.  You  are  not 
to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  cafes  above-men- 
tioned, I always  fpeak  of  either  abfolute 
beauty,  or  abfolute  deformity,  there  are 
degrees  in  both , and  the  judgment  of  the 
artift  confifts,  in  proportioning  thofe  de- 
grees to  the  feveral  occafions. 

B.  This  is,  to  turn  a pleafing  art  into  an 
ufeful  fcience  , and  to  make  every  picture 
a fchool  of  virtue.  But  yet,  I cannot  for- 
give you,  the  having  reduced  the  defign  of 
Raphael,  fo  much  below  the  ftandard,  at 
which  it  is  generally  placed. 

A.  The  judicious  Pouffin  has  gone  much 
farther  than  I have  done,  or  even  than  he 

had 
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had  a right  to  go ; when  he  affirmed,  that 
Raphael  among  the  moderns  was  an  angel, 
but,  that  compared  with  the  ancients,  he 
was  an  afs.  This  is  too  much ; how- 
ever, it  ferves  to  fhow  how  fenfibly  this 
painter  felt  the  difference  that  was  between 
them.  But,  fetting  afide  thefe  comparifons, 
our  purpofe  is  to  come  at  a fettled  idea  of 
the  moft  perfect  defign : What  is  it  to  us, 
whether  the  examples  were  produced  two 
thoufand,  or  two  hundred  years  ago?  A 
man  of  tafte,  like  the  philofopher,  fhould 
be  a citizen  of  the  world,  acknowledge  me- 
rit wherever  he  meets  it,  indifferent  whe- 
ther it  fhines  forth  in  a Raphael  or  Apelles, 
in  a Michael  Angelo  or  Glycon. 

B.  You  have  advanced,  that  the  greateff 
excellence  of  defign  was  grace ; whence  is 
it  then,  that  Coreggio,  who,  in  this  is  in- 
imitable, is,  by  many,  placed  fo  low  in 
the  clafs  of  Defigners? 

A.  This  arifes  from  a want  of  attention 
to  the  character  and  purfuits  of  this  ami- 
able painter.  His  conftant  aim  was  grace: 
And  a happy  effect  of  clear  obfcure  : A 

waving 
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waving  and  varied  Contour  was  neceffary 
to  this  end : Hence,  he  gave  wholly  into 
the  Terpentine,  ftudioufly  avoiding  right 
lines,  and  acute  angles,  as  too  fimple  in 
their  effects,  [r]  Thus  the  habit,  and  even 
neceflity  of  continually  varying  his  out- 
lines, threw  him  into  little  errors  in  draw- 
ing, which  fpring  not,  as  fome  think,  from 
an  ignorance  of  this  branch  of  his  art,  but 
from  a predilection  for  another ; and,  there 
are  few,  I believe,,  who  would  wifh  thofe 
inadvertencies  away,  accompanied  with 
the  charms  which  gave  occafion  to  them. 

B.  It  is  a difpute  among  the  critics, 
whether  he  ever  faw  or  imitated  the  an- 
tique.. 

A.  This  difpute  is  his  greateft  praife; 
for,  they  who  fuppofe  he  did,  cannot 
otherwife  account  for  the  general  beauty, 

and 

[r]  Nullum  fine  venia  placuit  ingenium : Da  mihi 
quemcumque  vis  magni  nominis  virum,  dicam  illi 
quid  aetas  fua  ignoverit,  quid  in  illo  fciens  difiimula- 
verit : Mult  os  dabo,  quibus  vitia  non  nocuerint ; 
quofdani,  quibus  profuerint  ; quos,  fi  quis  corrigit, 
delet : Sic  enim  vitia  virtutibus  immifta  funt,  ut  illas 
fecum  traftura  fint.  SeiU'Ep.  cxiv. 
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and  elegance  of  hisdefign:  While  thofe, 
who  are  of  a contrary  opinion,  grounded 
on  imperfect  relations  of  his  life,  or  the 
lapfes  and  unfteadinefs  of  his  pencil,  are 
forced  to  impute  that  beauty  and  elegance 
to  a pure  flrength  of  genius.  Certainly, 
his  manner  feems  to  have  in  it  ail  the 
warmth  of  invention,  as  it  has  a certain 
boldnefs,  fuperior  to  imitation,  and  pro- 
ductive of  uncommon  graces.  Upon  the 
whole,  I think,  we  may  affirm  of  his 
defign,  where  it  is  not  facrificed  to 
his  more  favourite  aims,  that  it  is  often 
mafterly,  and  always  pleafmg : a quali- 
ty, rarely  met  with  in  thofe  fervile  and 
unideal  painters,  who  think  they  have  at- 
tained every  perfection,  if  they  keep 
within  the  rules  of  drawing  ; “ [j]  with 
“ thefe,  leannefs  paffes  for  health,  and 
“ weaknefs  for  judgment ; and,  while 
“ they  think  it  fufficient  to  be  free  from 
“ faults,  they  fall  into  that  capital  fault,  the 
“ want  of  beauties.” 

D I A- 

[5]  Macies  illis  pro  fanitate,  et  judicii  loco  in- 
firmitas  eft ; et  dum  fatis  putant  vitio  cafere,-  in 
id  ipfum  incidunt  vitium,  quod  virtutibus  carent .. 

Quint,  xL  4, 
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DIALOGUE  V. 

Of  Colouring. 


A.  QHOULD  the  moft  able  mafler  in 
^ defign,  attempt  to  reprefent,  by 
that  alone,  a rofe  or  grape,  we  fhould 
have  but  a faint  and  imperfedl  image  ; let 
him  add  to  each  its  proper  colours,  we  no 
longer  doubt ; we  fmeil  the  rofe,  we  touch 
the  grape ; hence  the  poet  [/] : 

So  glow'd  the  grape,  fo  p erf  eft  the  deceit, 

My  hand  reach'd  forward,  ere  1 found  the  cheat 

It  feems  then,  that  the  firft  gives  a general 
idea  ; the  fecond  a particular  exiftence.  It 
was  this,  no  doubt,  that  induced  Plutarch 
to  affirm,  “ [u]  that  in  painting,  we  are 
“ more  ftruck  by  colouring  than  drawing, 
“ by  reafon  of  its  fimilitude  and  decep- 

“ tion 

fV]  xdtea‘%0  9 rov  fiolguv  ieuPvh 

*TlFEgCtVraltldMS  TYi  9em  TUV  ^UJ^LfcluVm. 

] Ev  ygaQouf  xuHjIwcfleg ov  scfh  Xgvfta  ygap/xw,  iW  r*. 

tfySjgeucehov  xcu  ccTrccl^oy^  De  Poctis  and. 
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“ tion  And  another  obferves,  “ [*]  That 
“ the  painter  may  defign  the  outlines  and 
“ proportions  of  a man,  but  it  is  by  co- 
“ louring,  that  he  brings  it  to  reprefent  a 
“ Socrates  or  Plato.”  The  ancients  were 
not  contented  with  attributing  to  colours 
the  power  of  realizing  objects ; they  make 
them  to  be  their  chief  ornament,  the  very 
foul  of  beauty  : [y  ] Thus  Tully,  u There 
“ is  in  the  body  a certain  harmony  of  pro-* 
“ portions,  united  to  the  charm  of  colour- 
“ ing,  and  this  is  called  beauty.  An  au- 
“ thor,  of  no  lefs  authority,  obferves ; [z] 
“ that  fuch  a body  may  be  deemed  truly 
“ beautiful,  in  which  a temperate  and 
M pure  blood  fills  the  limbs,  and  fwells 

“ the 

I**5]  O fayg&@o$  GTotsi  wfcSlov  uwov  ccvQguvrov  sv  exioty^a,- 
spec  ayn  sig  ro  isoiwcei  TaxgcQw,  m 

Jlhcerom.  Ammonius  in  x,  Categ*  Ariftot. 

[ y ] Corporis  eft  qusedam  apta  figura  membronim9 
cum  coloris  quadam  fuavitate,  eaque  dicitur  pulclin- 
tudo. 

[z]  In  quo  temperatus  ac  bonus  fanguis  implet 
membra,  et  exfurgit  toris  ; ipfos  quoque  nervos  ru~ 
bore  tegit,  ac  decore  commendat  De  cauft  corrupt* 
eloq.  C zit 
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“ the  mufcles,  fpreading  through  the  whole 
“ a ruddy  tinge  and  glow  of  beauty.” 
Hence  it  was,  that  a Grecian  lady  of  ad- 
mired tafte,  being  alked  which  was  the 
fineft  colour  in  nature,  anfwered,  the  blufh 
of  an  ingenuous  and-beautiful  youth. 

B.  You  need  not  draw  all  your  examples 
from  antiquity  : Whatever  rank  our  paint- 
ers may  hold,  we  have  Titians  in  our  poets. 
> — Obferve  how  Shakelpear  pencils  : 

’Tis  beauty  truely  blent,  whofie  red  and  white 
Nature’s  own  fweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

And  Fletcher,  who  excels  in  the  defcripti- 
on  of  beauty  and  its  effedts ; 

» Have  / not  r teem’d 

A lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 

Keeps  mounting  fire,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks 

Inevitable  colour  ? Maid’s  Tragedy. 

Thus  too  our  divine  Milton  : 

To  whom  the  angel,  with  a fimile  that  glow’d 
Celefiial  rofy  red,  Love’s  proper  hue. 


Such 
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Such  as  thefe  -may  be  truly  called  colours 
dipped  in  heaven  ; and,  a fine  complexion, 
in  the  language  of  a poet,  is  the  die  of 
Love  : Certainly  it  gives  a"  wonderful  effect 
to  beauty ; it  is  a hint  of  fomething  more 
than  human  ; it  comes  forth  as  the  emana- 
tion of  an  intrinfic  purity  and  lovelinefs, 
and  difiufes  through  the  human  form  a tinge 
of  the  angelic  nature. 

A.  You  paint  it  like  one  who  had  felt 
its  power.  The  influence,  indeed,  of  this 
fpecies  of  beauty,  which  is  the  refult  of  co- 
lours, feems  to  be  uoiverfal ; and  to  extend 
to  all  beings  capable  of  love.  But  (if  we 
may  credit  the  nice  obfervers  of  nature) 
it  is  in  none  more  remarkable  than  in 
birds  [a] ; 

<Tbro>  the  bright  flocks  the  cautious  woer  flies , 
Dwells  on  each  fpot,  and  notes  their  various  diets 
Foe  to  a flranger  love , he  yields  alone 
To  kindred  tints,  and  beauties  like  his  own. 

B.  I (hall 

fa]  ~ • Agmina  late 

Fceminea  explorat  cautus,  maculafque  requint 
Cognatas,  paribufque  interlita  corpora  guttis. 

Speft.  N°.  412. 
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B.  I fhall  wifh  hence  forward  to  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  a goldfinch ; what 
a pleafure  would  it  be,  to  hear  the  male 
warbling  forth, 

Urit  me  GlycertS  nitor, 

Et  uultus  nimium  lubricus  afpict. 

A.  The  open  was  palpable,  and  your 
raillery  is  perfectly  fair.  But,  to  return  to 
our  lubjedl ; whatever  may  be  the  influence 
of  colours  on  other  beings,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  it  in  ourfelves ; infomuch  that 
irregular,  and  even  ordinary  features,  fhall 
often,  by  the  mere  luftre  of  red  and  white, 
overbear  the  power  of  the  moft  perfect 
fymmetry. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  therefore,  that 
the  poets,  hurrying  over  the  other  circum- 
flances  of  beauty,  dwell  with  fb  much 
pleafure  upon  this.  Thus  the  elegant 
Tibullus  (>], 

Such 

[£]  Candor  erat,  qualem  prsefert  Latonia  Luna, 

Et  color  in  niveo  corpore  purpureus. 

Ut  Juveni  primum  virgo  dedudla  marito, 
Inficitur  teneras  ore  rubente  genas ; 


Et 
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Such  a mix'd  whit  enefs  fpreads  the  doubtful  moon. 
So  thro ' his  fnowy  jkin  the  fcarlet  ffone ; 

Thus,  ting'd  in  blujhes,  moves  the  confcious  maid 
With  pep  fufpendcd  to  the  nuptial  bed: 

Thus  intermix'd  with  lilies  breathes  the  rafc, 
And  ripening  apple  with  vermillion  glows. 

Statius  on  a fimilar  occafion  is  more  warm, 
and  kindles  almoft  to  extravagance  jYj ; 


Stripp'd  of  his  garments,  with  a fudden  bound 
He  farts  to  view,  and  deals  a brightnefs  round  j 
His  poll [h'd  limbs,  and  glowing  breaf  difplay 
Beauties,  that  gladden  like  the  fpring  of  day  ; 
Thro ' his  whole  frame  diffus'd,  our  eyes  may  trace 
The  kindred  bluff  and  fplendor  of  his  face . 

If  the  poets  confidered  colouring  as  the 
chief  beauty  in  nature;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  painters,  whofe  art  is  an  imitation  of 
nature,  fhould  make  it  the  great  objefit  of 

Et  cum  contexunt  amaranthis  alba  puells 
Lilia,  et  autumno  Candida  mala  rubent. 

Lib.  iii.  Eieg.  4, 

i fV]  Emicat,  et  torto  chlamydem  diffibulat  auro. 
ji  EfFulferant  artus,  membrorumque  omnis  aperta  eft 
j Lsetitia,  infignefque  humeri,  nec  pedtora  nudis 
! Deteriora  genis,  latuitque  in  corpore  vultus. 

I • .■  Theb  lib.  vi. 

their 
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their  ftudy.  Accordingly,  Parrhafius,  Zeux- 
is, and  Apelles,  the  moft  celebrated  pain- 
ters, were  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  ex- 
cellent colourifts.  If  we  examine  the  praifes 
bellowed  on  the  laft  of  them,  we  fhall  find, 
that  they  turn  chiefly  on  that  tmth  and 
beauty,  which  are  the  gift  of  colours’:  The 
mailer-piece  of  this  painter  , and  confe- 
quently  of  the  art  itfelf,  was  his  Venus 
anadyomene.  Tully  thus  marks  its  per- 
fections, [<r]  “ In  the  Coan  Venus,  that  is 
li  not  real  body,  but  the  refemblance  of  a 
“ body  : Nor  is  that  ruddinefs,  fo  diffufed 
“ and  blended  with  white,  real  blood,  but 
“ a certain  refemblance  of  blood.”  Ovid 
alludes  to  this  lame  tendernefs  and  warmth 
of  pencil  [i]. 

In  graceful  acl  her  fea-wet  locks  comprefs'd , 
Sendthe  quick  drops  which  trickle  down  her  breaf. 
O'er  her  bright  fkin  the  melting  bubbles  fpread , 
And  clothe  her  beauties  in  a fofter  Jhade. 

[e]  Apelles 

[r]  In  Venere  Coa,  corpus  illud  non  eft,  fed  flmile 
corpori  j nec  ille  fufus  et  candore  mixtus  rubor,  fan- 
guis  .eft,  fed  qusedam  languinis  fimilitudo.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  lib.  i. 

[d\  Sic  roadidos  ficcat  digitis  Venus  udacapillos, 
Et  modo  maternis  tefla  videtur  aquis. 

Lib.  xi.  Trift. 
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[ e ] Apelles  a little  before  his  death  attempt- 
ed a fecond  Venus,  which  was  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  firft ; but  died,  juft  as  he  had 
finifhed  the  head  and  breafts.  We  are 
told,  that  no  painter  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  complete  this  figure ; the  idea,  the  cha- 
racter, the  ftyle  of  defign  were  determined ; 
it  Ihould  feem  then  that  what  they  dread- 
ed, was,  a comparifon  of  their  tints  with 
his.  It  is  certain,  the  reputation  of  this 
painter  was  not  owing  to  great  compoft- 
tions ; many  of  his  molt  celebrated  works 
were  [/]  fingle  figures,  and,  fome  of 

To  the  fame  purpofe  the  epigrammatic  Aufonius, 

Ut  complexa  manu  madidos  falls  aequore  crines, 
Humidulis  fpumas  ftringit  utraque  comis. 

[^]  Apelles  Veneris  caput  et  fumma  peftoris  politif- 
lima  arte  perfecit : Reliquam  partem  corporis  indioa- 
tam  reliquit.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  9. 

Nemo  piftor  eft  inventus,  qui  Veneris  earn  partem 
jquam  Apelles  inchoatam  reliquiflet,  abfolveret , oris 
enim  pulchritude,  reliqui  corporis  imitandi  fpem  au- 
ferebat.  De  Officiis,  lib.  iiL 

[/]  Fecit  Apelles  Antigonum  thoracatum,  cum 
equo  incedentein  : Peritiores  artis  praeferunt  omnibus 
cjus  operibus  eundem  regem  fedentem  equo.  Alexan- 
drum  et  Philippum  quoties  pinxerit,  enumerare  fuper- 
iracuum  eft,  Piin,  xxxv.  i o. 

D 2 them, 
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them,  painted  from  the  life ; a pradice, 
which  naturally  produces,  as  is  proved  in 
Titian,  an  excellency  in  colouring;  as  this 
is  only  to  be  learnt,  by  an  accurate  and 
diligent  obfervance  of  the  mixed  and  fubtile 
tints  in  nature.  Accordingly,  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  he  Qr]  “ painted  a hero  naked,  in 
“ which  he  challenged  nature  herfeif.” 
But,  above  all,  Propertius  pays  him  the 
prettied  compliment,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  gives  us  the  jufteft  notion  of  his  me- 
rit, when  difluading  his  miftrefs  from  the 
ufe  of  paint,  he  recommends  to  her  to  truft 
to  her  real  complexion  ; which  he  com- 
pares to  the  \b]  native  carnation  of  Apel- 
les. — 

^htalis 

[g]  Pinxit  et  heroa  nudum;  eaque  pictura  natu- 
ram  ipfam  provocavit.  Lib.  xxxv.  io. 

The  common  objection  to  the  colouring  of 
Apelles,  is,  that  he  ufed  but  four  colours  : For  this 
we  have  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  at  the  fame 
time,  names  the  colours,  viz.  black,  white,  red  and 
yellow.  Now,  as  it  does  not  feem  poffibie  to  form  a 
perfect  carnation  from  thefe,  we  muft  either  fuppofe 
that  Pliny  was  miltaken,  or,  that  thepraifes  bellowed 
on  the  colouring  of  Apelles,  by  all  the  belt  judges  of 
antiquity,  and  by  Pliny  himfelf  among  the  reft,  were 

not 
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Shafts  Apelleis  eft  color  in  tabulis. 

Thus  making  it  a merit  in  nature,  to  rife 
to  a competition  with  art.  By  attempting 
to  prove  that  colouring  was  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  Apelles,  it  muft  not  be  inferred 
from  hence,  that  he  was  wanting  in  the 
other  parts : The  age  in  which  he  lived, 
was  diftinguifhed  above  all  thofe  before  and 
after,  by  a perfection  in  defign ; a weaknefs 
therefore  in  this,  would  not  have  palled 
uncenfured  in  fo  capital  a painter.  The 
refemblance,  likewife,  in  the  praifes  be- 
llowed on  him,  with  thofe,  which,  in  later 
times  have  been  attributed  to  Coreggio, 
the  great  mailer  in  the  clear  obfcure,  gives 
juft  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  in  this 

not  juft.  There  is  a paflage  in  Cicero,  which,  I think, 
clears  this  difficulty,  and  proves  that  Pliny  was  mif- 
taken  j it  is  as  follows : Similis  in  pidtura  ratio  eft,  in 
qua  Zeuxim,  et  Polygnotum,  et  Timentem,  et  eorum, 
qui  non  funt  ull  plus  quatuor  ccloribus,  formas  et  line- 
amenta  laudamus.  At  in  Aetione,  Nicomacho,  Pro- 
togene et  Apelle,  jam  perfedta  funt  omnia.  Thus, 
thofe  who  ufed  but  four  colours,  are  p railed  for  their 
proportions  and  charaders  only  ; but  Apelles  is  diftin- 
guifhed from  them,  and  declared  to  be  perfedt  in 
every  branch  of  his  art.  The  inference  is  obvious. 

D 3 particular^ 
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particular,  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  any 
of  his  time.  I would  recommend  this  to 
the  obfervation  of  thofe,  who  on  a compa- 
rifon  of  modern  with  antient  painting,  are 
fo  ready  to  fuppofe  the  advantage  on  the 
fide  of  the  former;  as  I do  likewife  all 
that  I have  offered  on  the  chara&er  of 
Apelles,  to  thofe  fanguine  admirers  of  the 
Roman  School,  who  confider  colouring  as 
a kind  of  fuperfluity  in  paint.  Having 
thus  far  fhewn  the  merit  of  colouring,  lo 
far  as  it  is  productive  of  truth  and  beauty  ; 
you  may  expeCt  I fhould  fay  fomething  of 
a branch  much  cultivated  and  admired  by 
the  moderns ; I mean  that  harmony  and 
tone,  which  fpring  from  a happy  difpofl* 
tion  of  variegated  draperies : A perfect 
knowledge  of  the  union  and  oppofition  of 
colours,  together  with  the  effects  of  their 
different  fhades  and  reflexions,  requires, 
no  doubt,  great  ftudy  and  ptaCtice;  but  I 
apprehend  that  too  great  an  attention  to 
this  flattery  of  the  eye,  has  often  made  our 
moderns  neglectful  of  the  more  eflential 
parts.  That  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  infe- 
rior sera  of  ancient  painting  we  have  the 

authority 
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authority  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflus : “ [z] 
“ The  paintings  of  the  antients,  (fays  he) 
“ were  fimple  and  unvaried  in  their  colour- 
w ing ; but  correct  in  their  drawing ; and 
“ diftinguifhed  by  their  elegance : Thofe 
“ which  fucceeded,  lefs  corredt  in  draw- 
“ ing,  were  more  finifhed,  more  varied  in 
“ their  lights  and  (hades ; trailing  their  ef- 
“ fedts  to  the  multitude  of  their  colours.” 
You  will  obferve,  that  this  boafted  fcience 
of  the  moderns,  was,  to  the  ancients,  a 
fymptom  of  the  decay  of  paint : And  indeed, 
can  the  happieft  effedt  in  this  kind,  that  ever 
flowed  from  the  pencil  of  Titian,  make  us 
amends  for  his  frequent  errors  in  drawing, 
or  poverty  of  charadter  ? Can  the  befi 
painted  drapery  of  a Carrache,  or  Guido, 
balance  the  want  of  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  one,  of  warmth  and  expreffion  in  the 
other  ? Apelles  feeing  a Helen,  that  had  been 
painted  by  one  of  his  fcholars,  loaded  with 

[<]  Apj'aiai  y(a $ai  lig'/utrfittxi  a.Tr'/,uie:,  xat 

tvh;/.iav  E*  toi;  ^ly^xaiv  iyovacu  <amxt\iup,  ax^iZuc  S’e  ran; 
y go,  (j, pong,  xoa  tto'Kv  to  xu£iiv  tv  rccviaig  i%ovcroct'  At  S's 
fur  exsiyctg,  ivypuppn  piv  Jflroy,  £^yot<7(jLsvoa  h paTfoov, 
xou  (puli  'nioix.i\ho[Mvoiiikou  sv  tutuv  {Myyutlbiv  crfopOsi 

w wyyv  BXfivacu*  Dion.  Hal,  in  Ifseo,  p.  1 67.  ed.  Qxon, 
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ornaments : Cried  out  [£]  “ So,  young  man ! 
“ not  able  to  paint  her  beautiful,  thou  halt 
“ made  her  fine.”  When  I reflect  on  the 
authority  of  the  writers,  and  the  agreement 
of  their  notions  on  the  fubjeCt  of  colouring ; 
I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ancients 
were  equal,  if  not  luperior  to  the  moderns 
in  the  moft  efiential  parts  : I fhould  lay 
little  ftxefs  on  general  praifes,  or  the  extra- 
vagance of  admiration  ; becaufe  it  is  na- 
tural to  us  to  praife  the  belt  we  know  : But, 
when  I meet  with  diitinCtions,  which  mark 
the  degrees  of  perfection,  and  with  effeCts, 
which  can  proceed  but  from  the  Higheft,  I 
can  no  longer  doubt.  I fhall  offer  you  an 
inftance  in  each  kind,  which  ftrike  me  as 
decifive.  Parrhafms  and  Euphranor  had 
each  painted  a Thefeus ; “ [/]  Euphra- 
u nor  objected  to  his  rival,  that  his  Thefeus 
“ looked  as  if  he  had  fed  on  rofes,  his  own 
u as  if  he  had  fed  on  flelh.”  What  more 

could 

[$]  fi  fAsigajciov,  fit, ij  ou»ctftfi>o;  yfa-p®*  «7?kot/cr«e» 

ttiTromza;. 

[/]  Hv(p£awe>  7ov  0rj£T£<z  rov  locvlov  7u  Tiu^aaiov  'Gragi* 
Cahs'  fayu v,  Toy  posy  vtuvov  £q&z  ffiQgwtc&voUj  tov  h (ccvlov 

xftoo  fioiiot.  Plutarch.  Bdlone  an  pace  clariores  fuerint 
Atheni^nfes. 
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could  we  fay  of  Titian  and  Barocci  ? Yet, 
this  flight  and  florid  dyle,  was  not  the  con- 
flant  manner  of  Parrhafius  ; Pliny  tells  us, 
that  he  painted  two  warriors,  one  of  which 
rufhing  to  the  battle  feemed  to  fweat  j the 
other  dripped  of  his  armour  was  feen  to 
pant.  What  a warmth,  what  a tendernefs 
of  pencil?  Can  paint  exprels  that  melting 
diffufion,  that  dewy  moifture,  which  fprings 
from  a quickening  perfpiration  ? The  mel- 
lowed tints  of  the  Venetian  fchool  furnifh 
no  fuch  ideas.  Our  notions  of  excellence  j 
are  too  much  limited  by  our  experience ; 
had  we  never  feen  better  colouring  than  that 
_ of  the  Galatea  of  Raphael,  a defcription  of 
the  Venus  of  Titian  would  pafs  for  extrava- 
gant. Why  might  not  the  Greek  fchool 
have  been  as  far  fuperior  to  the  Venetian, 
as  this  is  to  the  Roman  ? We  will  now  pur- 
fue  the  fame  method  we  propofed  before, 
and  confider  the  colouring  of  the  moderns 
in  their  greated  mader  Titian. 

B.  Though  I confefs  this  was  the  rule 
propofed,  yet,  I mud  take  the  liberty  to 
break  in  upon  it,  and  to  beg,  that  you 
D 5 would 
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would  firffi  give  your  opinion  of  the  colour- 
ing of  Raphael. 

The  advances  of  fuch  a painter  in  every 
branch  of  his  art,,  are  worthy  our  obferva- 
tion  j particularly  too,  as  I find  the  critics 
much  divided  on  this  point,  fome  holding 
him  to  be  an  excellent,  others  an  indifferent 
colouriff 

A,  Raphael,  at  his  letting  out,  had  no 
other  guide  than  his  own  genius ; as,  the 
painters  his  predeceflors,  could  furnifh  him 
with  no  examples  to  imitate.  After  fome 
time,  he  learnt  from  Fra.  Bartholomeo  a bet- 
ter ftyle ; his  touch  became  more  vigor- 
ous, his  colouring  grew  warmer,  and  he. 
finifhed  lefs  • yet,  he  ftill  preferved  toa 
great  a famenefs ; and  all  his  perfonages  had 
the  fame  brown  and  dufky  complexion.  He 
perfifted  a long  time  in  this  tafte-  and, 
one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  never, 
wholly  abandoned  it.  In  his  picture  of  the 
difpute  of  the  facrament,  which  is  the  belt 
coloured  of  all  his  works  in  frefco,  one  dis- 
covers a difference  between  the  carnation, 
of  his' angels  and  men  j — fuch  a circum- 

flance 
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ftance  would  not  be  remaiked  in  our  belt 
colourifts;  who  preferve  this  diftinCtion, 
not  only  in  different  beings,  but  like  wife  in 
the  different  fexes  and  ages.  In  the  St. 
Jerome  of  Coreggio,  the  complexion  of  the 
faint,  the  angel,  the  child,  the  mother,  and 
the  Magdalen,  are  all  varied,  ageeable  to 
their  different  ages,  natures,  and  characters. 
In  his  fchool  of  Athens,  Raphael  was  more 
bold,  and  lefs  finifhed ; and,  changing  ftill 
his  manner  in  the  Heliodorus,  he  painted 
in  a ftyle  more  free  and  varied  ; though 
yet,  in  the  delicate,  he  was  fhort  of  per- 
fection. At  length  his  paffion  for  defign, 
made  him  negligent  of  colouring;  as  we 
fee  in  the  Incendio  di  Borgo.  About  this 
time,  he  began  to  paint  with  lefs  diligence  *, 
and  having  eftablifhed  his  character,  left 
much  to  his  fcholars ; till  at  length,  finding 
his  reputation  diminifhed,  he  determined 
to  re-eftablifh  it,  by  exerting  his  whole  fkill. 
and  knowledge  in  his  transfiguration.  The 
colouring  of  this  is  efleemed  good,  yet  from 
that  quality  or  famenefs,  which  I noticed 
before,  his  flefli  is  ftill  hard  and  dry.  His 
demi-tints  were  compofed  merely  of  lights 
and  fhades,  whence,  they  retained  always 

a greyifh 
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a greyifh  and  dufky  caft  ; and,  whereas,  a 
fine  and  delicate  fkin,  has  a greater  variety 
of  tints,  than  the  grofs  • Raphael,  not  pof- 
felling  this  variety,  his  carnations  are  ge- 
nerally coarfe  and  denfe.  We  mult  ob- 
ierve  in  this  place,  that  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  in  frelco,  are  better  coloured  than 
thofe  in  oil : As  the  firfh  was  his  favourite 
practice,  he  left  the  fecond  moflly  to  his 
fcholars,  particularly  to  Julio  Romano  ■,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  retouching  and  finifh- 
ing : For  this  reafon,  we  cannot  fc  well 
judge  of  his  paintings  in  oil : In  which,  fuch 
as  we  fee  them,  he  is  much  inferior,  with 
refpecl  to  colouring,  to  Coreggio  and  Ti- 
tian ; but,  in  frefco,  he  is  fiiperior  to  all. — 

B.  Your  obfervations  on  the  failings  of 
Raphael,  will  be  as  lhades  to  the  merit  and 
beauty  of  Titian.1 — 

A.  Portrait  painting  has  all  along 
been  the  favourite  practice  of  the  Venetian 
fchool.  This  conftant  imitation  of  nature, 
pas  led  them  into  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
various  tints,  by  which  fhe  at  once  diftin- 
guilhes,  and  exprefies  fhe  different  carnati- 
ons. 
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ons.  To  defcribe,  what  colours,  or  mixtures 
of  them  produce  thofe  various  appearances, 
is  the  mechanic  part  of  the  art;  our  fubjedt 
is  the  ideal.  We  may  compare  or  deter- 
mine the  degrees  of  merit  in  the  belt  paint- 
ers, without  following  minutely  their  me- 
chanic procefs ; I can  affirm,  for  inftance, 
without  danger  of  being  contrad idled,  that 
Coreggio  has  not  the  tendemefs  or  delicacy 
of  Titian : His  flefh  is  too  firm  ; the  Ikin 
too  much  flretched  ; the  humid  of  our 
compofition  is  not  efficiently  marked.  An 
artift  might  tell  us,  that  thefe  defedts  pro- 
ceed from  a colouring  too  yellow  or  red  5 
from  demi-tints  too  much  verging  on  the 
green  ; whereas,  nature,  and  the  paintings 
of  Titian,  prove,  that,  in  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  Ikins,  the  humid  ever  produces  a 
blueifh  caft. 

But,  to  leave  this  matter  to  thole  whole 
province  it  is ; I fhall  content  myfelf,  in 
this  place,  with  obferving,  that  in  colour- 
ing, [?«]  Titian,  of  all  the  moderns,  comes 

the 

[m]  Might  I prefume  to  cenfure  the  colouring  of 
Titian  in  any  particular,  it  would  be  in  this,  that  his 

male 
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the  nearefl  to  nature,  and  of  courfe  to  per- 
fection. To  enlarge  more  particularly  on 
his  merit,  would  be  but  a repetition  of  the 
remarks,  which  I have  already  offered  on 
the  colouring  of  the  ancients  : Let  us  ap- 
ply thofe  remarks  to  his  works,  they  will 
reciprocally  illuftrate  each  other. 

B.  I am  fenfible,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeCt,  as  likewife  from  what  you  have  al- 
ready touched  on,  that  a more  minute  exa- 
mination of  this  matter  would  embarrafs  us 
in  the  mechanic.  You  have  fatisfied  me 
how  far  colouring  is  an  aid  to  beauty,  and 
neceflary  to  truth  : You  have  (hewn  how 
highly  it  was  efleemed  by  the  critics,  how 
indufcrioufly  cultivated  by  the  artifts  of  an- 
tiquity. By  marking  the  failings  of  Ra- 
phael, and  proportioning  the  merit  of  Co- 
reggio,  you  have  led  me  into  a feeling  of 
the  mellow  and  tender  tints  of  Titian.  It 
would  be  unreafonable  to  exadt  more  from 
you  on  this  point;  but  there  is  another,  on 

which 

male  and  female  tints  (if  I may  fo  call  them)  are  not 
fufficiently  diftinguiihed  : They  are  both  extremely 
tender  and  animated,  but,  the  colouring  in  his  wo- 
men is  too  vigorous  and  mafculinc. 
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which  I muft  beg  you  to  be  more  explicit; 

I mean  the  general  ipne  or  harmony  of  co- 
lours; in  which,  you  juft  now  fuppofed  the 
moderns  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  anci- 
ents. 

A.  My  fuppofition  was  grounded  on  the 
obfcurity  of  the  writers,  and  the  difference 
of  their  practice.  The  ancients  verfed  in 
the  nud,  derived  from  this,  as  I have  before 
obferved,  their  elegance  and  corredtnefs  in 
defign.  They  were  no  lefs  indebted  to  it, 
for  their  truth  and  beauty  of  colouring.. 
The  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  particu- 
larly the  Venetians,  accuftomed  to  clothe 
their  figures,  in  velvet,  filks,  woollen,  linen 
and  the  like,  were  naturally  led  into  an  ob« 
fervance  of  the  different  [»}  effe&s  of  their 
reflections ; as,  of  the  accord  or  difagree- 
ment  in  their  appofition.  In  order  to  be 

con- 

[«]  We  may  form  a general  idea  of  the  various 
effects  of  refieftions  from  the  following  examples  : If 
a blue  be  reflected  on  a yellow,  the  latter  becomes 
greenilh  j if  on  a red,  the  red  becomes  purple ; and 
fo  on  through  a variety  of  combinations  : And  as  the 
white  is  of  a nature  to  receive  all  the  colours,  and  to 
be  tinged  with  that  of  each  reflexion,  the  painter 
mull  be  careful  how  his  carnations  may  be  affeXed 
by  the  feveral  reflexions. 
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convinced,  that  this  accord  or  difagreement 
is  not  fantailical,  we  peed  but  obferve  the 
rainbow  in  its  full  dhplay  of  colours  ; at 
which  time,  their  union  is  perfedt : Let  the 
red,  the  blue,  or  yellow  difappear,  it  as  en- 
tirely difturbed.  In  the  fame  manner,  place 
green  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  red  toge- 
ther in  a picture,  they  are  evidently  at  va- 
riance •,  let  the  blue  interpofe,  their  corre- 
fpondence  is  reftored.  Rubens  has  painted 
in  imitation  of  the  rainbow ; all  the  colours 
co-operate ; the  effedt  is  good  but  accident- 
al •,  but,  in  Titian  and  Coreggio,  this  ar- 
rangement is  the  refult  of  fcience,  it  is  a 
harmony,  which  fprings  from  a judicious 
and  happy  union  of  confenting  colours. 

B.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  Mexicans 
were  great  m afters  of  this  harmony  or  cor- 
relpondence  of  colours,  of  which,  Antonio 
de  Solis,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Conqueft 
of  Mexico,  gives  the  following  remarkable 
inftance.  “ Among  the  prefents  fent  to 
“ Cortez  from  the  emperor,  was  a quanti- 
“ ty  of  plumes  and  other  curiofities,  made 
“ of  feathers ; whofe  beauty  and  natural 
‘‘  variety  of  colours  found  on  rare  birds 

“ that 
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“ that  country  produces,  they  fo  placed  and 
“ mixed  with  wonderful  art,  diftributing 
“ the  feveral  colours,  and  fhadowing  the 
“ light  with  the  dark  fo  exactly,  that,  with- 
“ out  making  ufe  of  artificial  colours,  or 
“ of  the  pencil,  they  could  draw  pictures, 
“ and  would  undertake  to  imitate  nature. 

“ In  another  place,  Montezuma  is  de- 
“ fcribed  feated  on  a chair  of  burnilhed 
“ gold,  which  glittered  through  the  vari- 
“ ous  works  of  feathers,  placed  in  hand- 
“ fome  proportion  about,  the  nice  diftri-> 
“ bution  of  which  in  fome  meafure,  feem- 
“ ed  to  outvie  the  coll  of  the  metal.” 

A.  The  example  you  have  produced  in 
the  practice  of  the  Mexicans,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  the  happy  effedt  from 
an  union  of  colours ; and  it  is  probable  that 
their  artifts  were,  in  this  particular,  nothing 
inferior  to  the  Italians.  Their  fkill,  in  wav- 
ing thole  various  colours  into  a kind  of  fea- 
thered tapellry,  or  Mofaick,  and  forming 
in  them  regular  pictures,  and  lively  imita- 
tions of  nature,  far  exceeds  the  defcriptions 
we  meet  with,  of  the  Babylonian  tilfues : 

As, 
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As,  in  their  painted  language,  they  evi- 
dently referable,  and  feem  to  have  excell- 
ed the  hieroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians. 

B.  When  we  meet  with  fuch  ftrokes  of 
refemblance  in  the  efforts  of  human  wit, 
among  nations  cut  off  from  all  intercourfe 
with  each  other,  we  are  moved  with  a kind 
of  pleafing  furprife;  fome  treat  them  as 
the  inventions  of  hiftorians-,  others  account 
for  them  by  fuppofed,  though  undifcover- 
ed,  communications  • and  yet,  to  confider 
| things  juftly,  nothing  can  be  more  natural ; 
the  feeds  of  ingenuity,  like  thofe  of  good 
fenfe,  are  fown  in  all  foils ; and  it  is  no 
more  extraordinary,  that  their  productions 
Ihould  be  alike,  than,  that  the  oranges  of 
New-Spain  Ihould  refemble  thofe  of  Old. 
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Of  the  Clear  obscure. 


A.  [o]t  am  perfuaded,  that,  notwithftand- 
JL  ing  all  the  pains  you  have  taken, 
to  form  a juft  idea  of  the  Clear  obfcure, 
from  the  writings  of  Vafari,  Felibian,  and 
the  reft,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  you 
have  more  fatisfaction  in  this  matter,  from 
a fingle  glance  at  a picture  of  Coreggio, 
than  from  all  you  have  ever  read  on  that 
fubject.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  a want 
of  knowledge  in  thofe  writers,  or  our  igno- 
rance of  the  mechanic  of  the  art,  which 
they  are  fo  apt  to  confound  with  the  ideal, 
I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine : But, 
certain  it  is,  had  we  not  before  our  eyes  the 
examples  to  which  they  refer  us,  we  fhould 
be  often  at  a lofs  for  their  meaning.  Now,  in 
treating  of  the  Clear  obfcure  of  the  ancients, 

we 

[o]  Tandem  fefe  ars  ipfa  diftinxit,  et  invenit  lu- 
men atque  umbras,  differentia  colorum  alterna  vice 
fefe  excitante*  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  5. 
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we  have  neither  the  works  [/>]  nor  writings 
of  their  painters  to  guide  us.  Happily,  their 
claliic  authors,  men  of  parts  and  erudition, 
were  univerfally  admirers  of  this  art.  Hence 
their  frequent  allufions  to  it;  their  meta- 
phors borrowed  from  it ; with  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  particular  paintings,  and  their  ef- 
fects. In  thefe  laft  we  cannot  be  deceived ; 
like  effects,  in  picture,  as  in  nature,  mull 
proceed  from  uniform  caufes  : And  when 
we  find  thefe  to  correfpond  exactly  with  our 
own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  the  mo- 
derns, this  analogy  leads  us  into  a certainty, 
as  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  produced. 

B.  Such  inferences  as  thefe,  when  they 
are  natural  and  unforced,  are  more  conclu- 
five  than  pofitive  afiertions;  for  we  are  more 

apt 

[/>]  I do  not  mention  in  this  place  the  paintings 
found  at  Herculaneum,  becaufe  I cannot  look  cn 
them  as  of  a clafs  to  reft  on  them  the  merits  of  the 
ancient  artifts.  There  are  beauties,  it  is  true,  fcat- 
tered  throughout  them ; but,  they  are  the  beauties 
morientis  artis,  of  an  art  in  its  decline  ; fuch  as  Pli- 
ny defcribes  it  to  have  been  in  his  time;  when,  as 
he  feelingly  laments,  there  was  nulla  nobilis  piSura. 
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apt  to  be  deceived  by  authority,  than  by 
the  reafon  of  things. 

A.  \_q\  “ Longinus  obferves,  that,  if  we 
“ place  in  parallel  lines,  on  the  fame  plane, 
“ a bright  and  an  obfcure  colour,  the  for- 
“ mer  fprings  forward,  and  appears  much 
a nearer  to  the  eye.”  Hence  we  may  re- 
mark, that  when  painters  would-give  a pro- 
jection to  any  part  of  a figure,  as  the  breads 
of  a virgin,  and  the  like,  they  throw  its  ex- 
tremities into  fhade ; that  thefe  retiring 
from  the  eye,  the  intermediate  parts  may 
have  their  juft  relief.  From  this  fimple 
law  of  nature,  fprings  all  the  magic  of  the 
Clear  obfcure-,  not  only  parts  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  but  intire  figures  are  detached 
from  their  fond ; feem  furrounded  by  air ; 
and  meet  the  imagination  with  all  the  ener- 
gy of  life.  Thus  Philoftratus  prettily  de- 
fer ibes  the  picture  of  a Venus,  “ [r]  The 

a goddefs 

[tf]  Etts  Toy  uvls  Kti^evuv  it riTnSby  ov  tv 

TV)$  CWtMq  T £ 71U, l (pcJiog,  'VJ^ttVTTOLpiCl,  7t  TO 

roag  zou  & fjwvov  offset,  acti  tyyvligo) 

gtoXv  (pduviiou.  Longinus,  fe£t.  xviii. 

|V]  Ov  ytypctQ SoKtiv  t?  Stog,  tzKtfioa  h 

AciSsi tQgcu  De  pictura  Veneris,  lib,  ii.  p,  72. 
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“ goddefs  will  not  Teem  to  be  painted,  but 
“ Springs  from  the  canvafs  as  if  fhe  would 
“ be  purfued.  The  fame  writer  tells  us, 
that  Zeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  Euphranor, 
were,  above  all  things,  [j]  attentive,  to 
fhade  happily,  and  animate  their  figures; 
by  which  he  infinuates,  that  animation,  or 
the  foul  of  painting,  owes  its  being  to  a 
juft  condutt  of  lights  and  fhades:  And 
hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  paintings 
of  Parrhafius  were  termed  * realities ; they 
being  poflefled  of  fuch  a force  of  Clear  ob- 
fcure,  as  to  be  no  longer  the  imitations  of 
things,  but  the  things  themfelves  : Agree- 
able to  this,  is  the  obfervation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  “ That  in  painting,  [/]  the  contour 
“ of  the  illumined  part,  fhould  be  blended 
“ with  and  loft  in  the  fhade ; for  on  this, 
M joined  to  the  advantage  of  colouring, 

“ depend 

[j]  To  evauov  ycmctaavlo,  xou  evirven,  scat  to  iw/pv  re 
xcti  In  vita  Apollonii,  lib,  ii.  p.  72. 

* At} /et/Jets* 

[f]  An  rav  atctav  xcct  rccv  y^oty^Aav  faa^t^oana-^ai 
TVS  yzobtyri og.  To  yccg  zcn  To  unahov,  teas  to  /xsfu- 

fAypnov  txv  avv  rrt  tuv  ^UfAOcicov , 

Tiicfloc  ywelen  ha  Theagis  Pythagoricus  apud 

Stobseum. 
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“ depend  animation,  tendernefs,  and  the 
“ fimilitude  to  truth.” 

B.  Ovid  thus  marks  this  tranfition  of 
colours  in  his  defcription  of  the  rain- 
bow [«]. 

A thcufand  colours  gild  the  face  of  day, 

With  fever'd  beauties,  and  dijlinguijh'd  ray ; 

Wbilf  in  their  contaB  they  elude  the  fight , 

And  lofe  difiinBion  in  each  others  light. 

A.  A remark  made  by  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, on  certain  paintings  of  Apelles,  points 
out  the  happy  effe&s  of  this  delicacy  of 
pencil.  “ [*]  With  fuch  fubtilty,  fuch  a 

“ likenefs 

[«]  In  quo  diverfi  niteant  cum  mllle  colores, 
Tranfitus  ipfe  tamen  fpedantia  lumina  fallit, 
Ufque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  eft,  tamen  ultima 
aiftant.  Metam.  lib.  vi. 

Videmus  in  Iride  aliquid  flammei,  aliquid  lutei,  ali- 
quid  cserulei,  et  alia  in  Pidurte  modum  fubtilibus  li- 
neis  duda,  ut  ait  Poeta ; ut  an  diflimiles  colores  lint, 
fcire  non  poflis,  nil!  cum  primis  extrema  contuleris  ; 
ufque  adeo  mira  arte  naturae,  quod  a ftmiilimis  cce- 
pit  in  difiimilia  definit 

Seneca  Nat.  quaeft.  lib.  i.  c,  3. 

[x]  Tanta  enim  fubtilitate  extremitates  imaginum 
erant  ad  ftmilitudinem  praecifae,  ut  crederes  etiam  ani- 
morum  efle  piduras,  In  Satyrico, 

Men 
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46  likenefs  to  nature,  were  the  extremities 
u of  the  figures  blended  with  their  fhades, 
u that  you  muft  have  taken  v/hat  was  be- 
64  fore  you  for  real  life.”  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian is  praifed  by  Pliny,  for  his  knowledge 
in  the  Clear  obfcure ; 44  [y]  He  preferred 
i4  the  lights  and  fhades,  and  was  particu- 
44  larly  careful,  that  his  paintings  fhould 
44  project  from  the  canvafs.”  But,  the  great- 
eft  effect  in  this  kind,  is  by  the  fame  attri- 
buted to  the  Alexander  of  Apelles,  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter  the  thunderer : 44  [z] 

44  The 

Men  of  a refined  tafte,  have  a feeling  of  thofe  de- 
licacies, which  efcape  the  notice  of  common  obfervers; 
thus  Pliny,  ambire  enim  debet  fe  extremitas  ipfa  et  fie 
definere,  ut  promittat  alia  poll  fe,  oftendataue  etiani 
quae  occultat. 

This  artifice  of  withdrawing  the  outline  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  eye,  is  that  which  gives  to  bodies 
their  roundnefs  or  projection : It  was  much  ihidied 
by  the  ancients,  and  too  much  negleCted  by  Raphael^ 
whofe  contours  are  fometimes  fo  marked,  that  his 
figures  appear  too  evidently  to  be  of  a piece  with 
the  canvafs. 

[y]  Lumen  et  umbras  cuftodivit,  atque  ut  eminerent 
e tabulis  piCturae,  maxirne  curavit.  Lib.  xxxv. — 1 1. 

[s]  Pinxit  et  fulmen  tenentem ; digit!  eminere  vi- 
dentur,  et  fulmen  extra  tabulam  efle.  Lib.  xxxv. — i o. 
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“ The  fingers  (fays  he)  feem  to  ftioot  for- 
“ ward,  and  the  thunder  to  be  out  of  the 
“ picture.”  This  pafiage  is  too  ftriking  to 
need  a comment.  Let  us  compare  the  idea 
we  receive  from  this,  with  the  happieft  pro- 
ductions of  the  modern  artifts ; what  could 
we  expeCt  more  from  the  magic  pencil  of 
Coreggio?  I mean  as  to  the  effeCt  of 
clear  obfcure  ^ for,  I am  at  a lofs,  from 
whom  to  expeCt,  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
an  Alexander,  united  to  the  majefty  and 
fplendor  of  a Jove.  If  it  appears  from 
what  I have  offered,  that  the  painter  can 
by  a nice  conduCt  of  light  and  fhade,  give 
to  the  characters  he  brings  on  the  fcene  a 
kind  of  real  exiftence : So  can  he,  by  a 
partial  diftribution  of  this  advantage,  give 
them  an  evident  preference  one  to  the  other ; 
and  by  adding  a degree  of  fplendor  to  each 
character,  proportioned  to  its  importance  in 
the  drama,  he  becomes  matter  of  a beautiful 
gradation,  no  lefs  fatisfaCtory  to  the  under- 
Handing,  than  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

Since  I cannot  offer  you  an  example  of 
this  in  any  of  the  ancient  paintings  now  to 
be  feen,  I fiiall  remind  you  of  a piece  of 
E poetic 
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poetic  painting,  in  which  you  will  find  eve- 
ry circumftance  of  dignity  and  beauty,  fet 
off  with  the  fineft  effedt  of  Clear  obfcure, 
that,  perhaps,  ever  entred  into  the  ima- 
gination of  either  poet  or  painter.  It  is, 
where  Virgil  introduces  yEneas  into  the 
prefence  of  Dido  [a]. 

Scarce  had  he  j 'poke , when  lo  ! the  burfing  cloud 
Melts  into  air : Confefs'd  the  hero  flood,  > 

Mark'd  by  the  form  and  fplendor  of  a god ; 

! The  rays  maternal  round  his  temples  play , 

And  gild  his  beauties  with  a brighter  day  ; 

'Thefe  the  fond  mother  fludious  to  improve , 
Breath'd  on  his  perfon  all  the  powers  of  Jove ; 

* Thro 9 his  long  winding  locks  the  magic  flows. 

Beams  from  his  eyes,  and  in  each  feature  glows . 

There  is  fomething  in  this  defcription  fo 
truly  pidturefque,  it  breaks  upon  the  ima- 
gination with  fuch  a fudden  energy  of  Clear 

obfcure, 

[a]  Vixea  fatus  erat,  cum  circumfufa  repente 
Scindit  fe  nubes,  et  in  sethera  purgat  apertum ; 
Reftitit  yEneas,  claraque  in  luce  refuliit, 

Os,  humerofqueDeo  fimilis : Namque  ipfa  decoram 
Caefariem  nato  Genetrix,  lumenque  Juvents 
Purpureum,  et  betos  oculis  afbarat  honores. 

yEneki  i.  ver.  590- 
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obfcure,  that  I am  perfuaded,  the  poet  muft 
have  had  in  his  eye,  fome  celebrated  picture 
in  this  ftyle.  It  is  eafy  to  diitinguifh,  when 
the  arts  borrow  their  ideas  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  the  lights  which  they  fo  commu- 
nicate and  receive,  reverberate,  and  prove 
reciprocally  their  beauties. 


B.  I could  never  read  the  paflage  you 
have  juft  quoted,  without  being  ftruckwith 
the  beauty  of  this  image ; but  you  have 
fupplied  me  with  an  adventitious  pleafure : 
The  correfpondence  of  thefe  filter  arts, 
adts,  in  fome  degree,  like  the  harmony  of 
contenting  voices ; the  idea,  which  they 
exprefs,  is  the  fame,  but  the  effedt  is  doub- 
led in  their  agreement.  When  warmed 
by  the  defcription  of  Virgil’s  Laocoon,  we 
gaze  on  that  at  the  Vatican,  his  cries  are 
more  piercing,  his  pains  t more  exquifite, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  poet  are  as  unifons 
to  thofe  of  the  ftatuary. 

A.  Thus  far  I have  touched  on  the  two 
leading  objects  of  the  Clear  obfcure ; firft. 
That  roundnefs  or  projedtion,  by  which 
figures  are  difengaged  from,  their  fond,  and 
E 2 fpring, 
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fpring,  as  it  were,  from  canvafs  into  life. — 
Secondly,  The  diftinCtive  or  picturefqne 
diftribution  of  light  to  thefeveral  characters 
introduced  on  the  fcene. 

I say,  I have  only  touched  on  thefe  fub- 
jeCts,  it  being  my  defign,  rather  to  trace 
the  outlines,  than  to  give  the  full  image  of 
painting.  To  be  equal  to  this  laft,  I rauft 
have,  not  only  an  informed  judgment,  but 
a creative  hand ; for,  without  a knowledge 
and  practice  in  the  mechanic,  there  is  no 
venturing  into  the  depths  of  this  art.  How- 
ever, I flatter  myfelf,  that  this  fketch,  rude 
as  it  is,  will  carry  with  it  more  of  the  true 
features  of  the  original,  than  any  you  could 
colleCt  from  the  writings  of  our  painters,  or 
the  authority  of  our  Cicerones ; and  though 
it  fhould  not  give  us  a perfect  knowledge, 
it  will  give  us  a pleafing  and  claffical  view 
of  our  fubjeCt.  The  third  care  of  the  paint- 
er, in  the  Clear  obfcure,  if  not  fo  obvious, 
is  no  way  lefs  eflential  than  the  former. 
When  feveral  objects  prefent  themfelves  in 
one  view  to  the  eye,  we  may  obferve,  that 
they  all  differ  in  the  force  of  their  appear- 
ance, each  receiving  and  reflecting  the  rays 

of  I 
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of  light  varioufly,  according  to  its  peculiar 
form,  texture,  or  pofition : This  variety  in 
nature,  exerted  in  its  imitation,  gives  to 
painting  a wonderful  air  of  truth  ; the  eye 
meeting  the  fame  effects  in  the  copy,  which 
it  has  been  ufed  to  in  the  original,  lofes  fight 
of  art,  and  receives  the  new  creation  as  from 
the  hand  of  nature.  To  this,  no  doubt, 
Philoftratus  alludes,  when  having  propofed 
[£]  hills,  woods,  and  rivers,  as  the  objedts 
of  paint,  he  adds,  and  the  air  in  which  they 
'are : Now,  there  is  no  reprefenting  the  air 
E 3 other- 

[£]  AAcnj,  xui  op h xca  m kci\  ?ov  cu&egcc,  ev  & ravla> 
In  exod.  Icon,  p.  763.  Ed,  Lip, 

That  the  ancients  excelled  in  Landfcape  painting, 
we  have  the  teftimony  of  Pliny  $ Ludius,  Divi  Au- 
gufti,  set  ate  primus  inftituit  ainoenihimam  parieteixi 
pidturam,  villas,  & portions,  ac  topiarca  opera  lucos, 
nemora,  colles,  pifcinas,  euripos,  amnes,  litora  qualia 
quis  optaret : Varias  ibi  obambulantium  fpecies,  aut 
navigantiurm  Lib.  xxxv.  10. 

And  Pliny  the  younger,  defcribing  one  of  his  Villas, 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  endeavours  to  give  him  the 
highefi:  idea  of  it,  by  comparing  it  with  a well  paint” 
ed  landfcape.  Lib.  v.  Ep.  6. 

Let  thofe,  who  affirm  fo  confidently,  that  the  an- 
cients were  unacquainted  with  the  Clear  obfcure  and 
perfpedtive,  explain,  how  thefe  things  are  to  be  re~ 
prefented  without  them. 
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otherwife  than  by  its  effects  • the  which, 
can  be  fenfible  only,  in  the  relative  appear- 
ances of  fuch  objedts,  as  are  contained  in  it. 
But,  of  all  thefe  circumftances  of  diverfity, 
the  difference  arifing  from  their  refpedtive 
diftances,  is  the  moft  obvious  and  exten- 
sive ; this  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  two  ways, 
by  the  diminution  of  forms  j and  the  de- 
greeing of  colours.  Thefe  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  denfity,  or  depth  of  the  medium, 
through  which  they  are  feen.  The  firft, 
being  the  measurement  of  proportions,  is 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  perfpedtive : But, 
the  fecond,  though  it  muft  co-operate  with 
the  former,  can  be  governed  only  by  the 
eye,  and  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
Clear  obfcure  which,  by  fetting  its  objedts 
in  full  or  diminifhed  lights,  can  mark  mi- 
nutely their  withdrawing  from  the  eye,  and 
determine  their  feveral  diftances,  by  the 
. relative  force  of  their  appearances.  What 
knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  thefe  laws, 
and  what  ufe  they  made  of  them,  may  be 
collected  from  many  palfages  in  their  writ- 
ings • it  will  be  fufficient  to  quote  an  exam- 
ple of  each j touching  the  meafurement  of 

forms. 
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forms.  “ [c]  How  pleafing,  fays  Phi  loftratus, 
“ is  the  artifice  of  the  painter ; for,  hav- 
“ ing  manned  the  walls  with  armed  fol- 
“ diers,  he  prefents  fome  intire,  fome  half 
“ figures  • of  fome  we  fee  the  breafts,  now 
“ the  helmets,  and  laft  of  all  their  fpears : 

This  is  proportion,  young  man ; for,  the 
“ objects  mud  thus  fteal  from  the  eye,  as 
“ as  it  follows  the  feveral  groupes  through 
**  their  proper  gradations.”  The  fanje 
author  is  equally  explicit,  concerning  the 
gradation  of  colours ; for,  defcribing  in  a 
picture,  the  effects  of  vifion  through  water, 
he  obferves,  “ [i]  That  the  fifii  near  the 
“ top  feemed  black ; the  next  to  them,  lefs 
E 4 “ fo ; 

[V]  to  cofyicryLot.  r ov  £vygoc$ov°  yotg  Tot? 

T ixytaw  ccvfyag  vTrTuo-psvovq,  t ovg  /xai/  agltovg  opa?, 

7ovq  h ZifAicr'cts,  xcu  alz^vot,  snap,  x&i  xi(potfKy,q  fjLovccq,  xxl 
xogv9ag  ftcvag,  efla  ou%fLccq.  AyotfKoy\ot>  cj  7ucay 

yccg  xhs Trlsa^oa  7ovq  o^Gafyxy$  rag  zi rflyfrzioiq  xvzhoiq  av- 
mmoylug.  Philoftratus,  lib,  i.  p.  768.  Ed.  Lipf. 

f^/j  MzT^uvzq  f/*ev  ci  ccn 0 Joxovsrij',  vjtIov  oe  ot  z<pe^q9  ©t 
h txeiv^q,  r^n  ^cc^^zd^ovlcu  7 yv  o\ ]/iv,  iPcc  crx,iu$fiqy 
spec  vfr&goiy  6iiU  vTrcvor.aoU'  KixIaSctivzicriz  ye&%  etq  to  vctaq  v 

cvJ'K  MfjJcXvytlfu  S'ixIgiSavv  7%  iv  otvu.  PhiL  Icon.  lib.  i. 
c.  PifcatoreSj  p.  784. 
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“ fo;  the  next  to  thofe  begin  to  elude 
u the  eye ; now  they  are  fhadowy,  now  wa- 
“ tery,  and  now  mere  fancy ; for,  the-eye, 
“ as  it  deepens  in  the  water,  finds  its  pow- 
“ ers  to  grow  dull  and  confufed.” 

B.  You  have  advanced,  that  to  give 
depth  to  a perpendicular  plane,  and  of 
courfe,  the  degreeing  and  diftancing  of  ob- 
jects, is  the  province  of  the  Clear  obfcure  : 
It  fhould  feem,  that  the  modern  fculptors 
have  not  thought  fo,  v/hen,  without  any 
fuch  aids,  they  have  attempted  in  their  baf- 
fo  Relievo’s  to  produce  the  fame  effedls. 

A.  Their  ill  fuccefsjuftifies  my  obferva- 
tion  ; their  firft  line  of  figures,  only,  has 
a plain  to  reft  on ; the  others  are  fufpended, 
and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
retire  from  the  eye,  and  diminifh  in  pro- 
portion, they  rife  in  height ; infomuch,  that 
the  feet  of  the  hindmoft  are  often  on  a pa- 
rallel with  the  knees  of  the  foremoft.  The 
ancients  were  too  wife  to  give  into  fuch  an 
abfurdity ; their  purfuit,  in  all  their  works, 
v/as  a good  effect;  and  nothing  could  have 
a worfe  than  this.  We  therefore  find,  that 
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in  fculpture,  they  attempted  not  to  mark 
their  diftances,  otherwife,  than  by  a fimple 
diminution  of  the  Relievo ; but,  left  to 
painting,  what  fculpture  could  not  allume, 
the  deception  of  the  Clear  obfcure. 

B.  Yet,  from  this,  which  was  an  inftance 
of  their  good  fenfe,  has  been  drawn  an  ar- 
gument of  their  ignorance ; and,  becaufe 
they  did  not  force  the  laws  of  the  Clear  ob- 
fcure into  fculpture,  to  which  they  are 
aliens;  it  has  been  inferred,  that  they  knew 
not  their  connection  with  painting,  out  of 
which  they  naturally  grow. — 

A,  I have,  I think,  both  from  reafcn 
and  authority,  proved  the  weaknefs  of  this 
fuppofition  ; but,  fhould  you  (till  have  the 
leaft  doubt,  the  teftimony  of  Vitruvius 
mult  intirely  remove  it.  By  this,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  Greek  painters,  not  only 
knew  the  rules  and  ftudied  the  effecls  of 
perfpeCtive ; but  that  their  greatefc  philo- 
fophers,  and  mathematicians,  thought  it 
worthy  their  attention,  to  reduce  thefe  ef- 
fects to  fure  and  determined  laws.  “ [e]  Aga- 

“ tharcus 

[ej  Agatharcus  primum,  Athenis  ./Efcliylo  docente 
tragoediam,  fcenam  fecit ; et  de  ea  XQ  commentarium 
E 5 reliquit: 
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“ tharcus  was  the  firft  who  painted  a fcene, 
“ at  the  time  v/hen  iEfchylus  exhibited  his 
“ tragedies  at  Athens : He  has  left  a com- 
“ mentary  on  this  fubjedf  From  this  hint, 
“ Democritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  oh 
“ perfpedtive ; explaining,  in  what  manner 
iC  we  fhould,  agreeable  to  the  appearances 
“ in  nature,  from  a central  point,  make  the 
“ lines  to  correfpond  with  the  eye,  and  the 
“ diredtion  of  the  vilual  rays : So  that,  from 
u a feeming  confufion,  may  refult  a natural 
“ effebi ; and  the  fcene  become  a true  re- 
“ prefentation  of  buildings  : And,  that 
“ thofe  obj  ects  which  are  drawn  on  a per- 
“ pendicuiar  plain,  may  appear,  fome  re- 
“ tiring  from  the  eye,  others  advancing  to- 
“ wards  it.”  You  will  obferve  on  this  paf- 
fage,  that  the  painter  was  before-hand  with 
the  philofopher ; and  by  imitating  the  va- 
rious effedts  of  vifion,  had  worked  him- 

felf 

rellquit:  Ex  eo  monki  Democritus  et  Anaxagoras,  de 
eadem  re  fcripferunt,  quemadmodum  oporteat  ad  aci— 
em  oculorum,  radiornmque  extenfionem,  certo  loco 
centre  conftituto,  ad  lineas  naturali  ratione  refpon- 
dere  uti  de  incerta  re,  cert^e  imagines  aedificiorum 
in  fcenarum  pi£t.uris  reddeFfent  fpeciem  j et  quae  in  di- 
re&is  planifque  frontibus  fint  figuratre,  alia  abfceden- 
tia5  alia  prominentia  efTe  videantur,  InPrsf  lib  vii 
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felf  into  the  myftery  of  its  laws.  So  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  practice,  in- 
ftead  of  being  the  child,  was  the  parent  of 
| fcience. 

B.  You  have  fully  vindicated  the  fcience 
of  the  ancients  in  the  particular  before  us, 
and  diffipated  that  cloud,  with  which  the 
vanity  of  the  moderns  had  obfcured  it ; I 
am  afraid  the  more  we  examine  any  pre- 
tended advantage  over  them,  the  lefs  rea- 
fon  we  fhall  find  to  triumph.—" 

A.  Having  thus  given  a fketch  of  the 
three  principal  objedts  of  the  Clear  obfcure ; 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  the  fourth, 
as  it  feems  to  fpring  of  itfelf  from  a juft  exer- 
tion of  the  former ; I mean  the  union  of  the 
i Clear  obfcure.  This  is,  when  the  particu- 
| lar  accidents  of  lights  and  fhades  fo  co-o- 
perate, as  to  produce,  in  the  general,  a fine 
j effedt ; and  that  the  pidture  fends  forth  fuch 
a proportion  of  light,  as  is  moft  pleafing  to 
; the  eye,  and  advantageous  to  its  feveral  ob- 
jects. Of  this,  if  I underftand  him  right, 

I Pliny  fpeaks  in  the  following  palfage.  [/] 

“ Now 

[/]  Adje&us  eft  fpfendor,  alius  hie  quam  lumen: 
quem,  quia  inter  hoc  et  umbram  efiet,  appellaveruns 
To  non.  Lib,  xxxv.  5, 
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“ Now  fplendor.was  added,  this  is  a diffe- 
rent  thing  from  light  • but,  being  the 
“ refult  of  light  and  fhade,  it  was  there- 
fore  called  the  tone.”  And  Plutarch, 
fpeaking  of  the  painting  of  Dionyfius  [^], 
ufes  force  and  the  tone  as  fynonymous ; and 
with  reafon,  as  it  is  this  accord  or  harmony 
of  the  Clear  obfcure,  that  gives  to  painting 
its  firft  and  ftriking  effedt.  This  it  is  that 
enchants  us,  in  the  Nativity,  and  other  pie- 
ces of  Coreggio ; and  to  reprefent  its  pow- 
er in  the  ftrongefb  light,  I need  but  obferve, 
that  where  this  is,  we  are  charmed  by  a Ca- 
ravaggio ; where  it  is  wanting,  we  look, 
coldly  on  a Raphael. 

B.  I have  often  thought,  when  I have 
had  before  me  a painting  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  that  it  was  like  looking  at  a prof- 
pedt  in  a gloomy  day  : The  beauties  of  na- 
ture are  there ; but  they  want  that,  which 
fhould  illumine  and  embeliifh  them.  The 
union  of  the  Clear  obfcure,  fuch  as  you 
have  defcribed  it,  is  the  fun  of  pidture. 

A You 

lg]  T«  Lmvmu  t/ullct,  \cryy*  *«»  roes*. 

Plutarch  in  Tiraoleonte. 
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A.  You  have  exprefted  it  juftly ; for  it  is 
not  only  pleafing  in  its  general  effect,  but 
gives  vigour  and  warmth  to  each  particular 
object  ; and  bellows  on  them,  like  the 
breath  of  Venus,  the  l at  os  honor es,  thofe 
gladlbme  beauties,  which  raife  them  above 
the  condition  of  an  ordinary  appearance. 

B.  V^hen  I conlidered  how  little  fatis- 
faftion  I had  received  on  this  fubjedl,  from 
the  writings  of  the  moderns,  I did  not  ima- 
gine that  you  could  ever  clear  this  obfcuri- 
ty,  by  lights  borrowed  from  thofe  of  the 
ancients;  elpecially,  as  I have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  believe,  [i>]  that  their  painters 

were 

[£]  Some  have  afferted  roundly,  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Clear  abfcure ; others 
(who  confider,  that  a certain  degree  of  it  is  infeparable 
From  the  very  nature  of  painting)  fuppofe,  that,  what 
they  knew  of  it,  was  nothing  more  than  the  mere  ef- 
fect of  imitation  ; without  principles  or  fcience.  Had 
this  been  the  cafe,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  fo  judi- 
cious a critic  as  Cicero,  would  have  fpoken  of  the 
lights  and  fnades  of  eloquence  ; or  propofed  the  con- 
du&  of  painters  in  the  Clear  obfcure,  as  worthy  the 
imitation  of  orators  ? The  paflage  is  as  follows,  and 
merits  a particular  attention Sed  habeat  tamen  ilia 
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were  but  fuperficially,  if  at  all,  verfed  in 
this  branch  of  their  art.  You  have  explain- 
ed fo  fully  the  different  powers  and  merits 
of  the  Clear  obfcure,  that  I think,  in  order 
to  have  a reafonable  degree  of  knowledge 
in  this  matter,  we  need  do  no  more,  than 
apply  thofe  obfervations  to  the  paintings  of 
the  Venetian  and  Lombard  fchools.  But 
yet,  as  in  treating  of  this  fubjedf,  you  have 
mentioned  Raphael  and  Coreggio ; and 
feemed  to  fet  them  in  contraft  one  to  the 
other;  it  would  be  a further  fatisfadlion,, 
fhould  you  mark  more  particularly,  in  what 
that  difference  confifls. 

A.  It  fhould  feem,  that  in  the  Clear  ob- 
feure,  Raphael  knew  no  part  but  the  imi- 
tative we  find  the  caff  of  his  lights  and 
fhades,  to  be  no  other,  than  the  cafual  ef- 
fect of  the  difpofitions  of  his  figures.  Co- 
reggio, on  the  other  hand,  is  intirely  ideal ; 
and  confiders  the  difpofition  of  his  figures 
merely  as  it  tends  to  produce  a better  ef- 
fect of  Clear  obfcure.  It  is  no  wonder 

therefore, 

in  dicendb  admiratio,  ac  fumma  laus  umbram  aliquam, 
et  recefTum,  quo  magis  id,  quoderit  illuminatum>  ex> 
fLare?  atque  eminere  videatur.  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii* 
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therefore,  that  fcience  fhould  be  fuperior 
to  accident. 

Raphael's  fyftem,  in  the  compofition of 
his  hiftory,  was  fimple  and  uniform  ; it  con- 
fided wholly  in  placing  his  flrongefl  lights 
foremofl,  and  giving  them  a gradual  dimi- 
nution into  the  fond.  — Hence,  moll  fre- 
quently, his  figures  in  the  firft  plain  are 
are  fled  in  white;  a practice,  which  he 
learned  from  the  Florentine  fchool : But 
Coreggfo,  and  the  Lombard  fchool,  put 
forward  the  pure  and  unmixed  colours; 
fuch  as-red,  yellow,  and  blue -r  obfervihg 
that  the  white  has  an  effect  [/]  too  tranfpa- 
rent  and  weak.  This  method  of  Raphael, 
fuch  as  I have  defcribed  it,  anfwers  fully  in 
giving  a roundnefs  to  his  foremofl  figures ; 
but  it  is  weak  in  its  general  effieft : He 
knew  not  the  powers  of  the  different  co- 
lours, flill  Iefs,  the  beauties  which  they  com- 
municate 

[7]  For  this  reafon  Titian  brought  forward  his  ob- 
fcures,  and  threw  his  clears  into  the  back  ground. 
This  may  appear  to  counteract  the  principle  I at  firft 
laid  down ; but,  as  the  clears  and  obfcures  fly  from 
each  other,  they  mutually  ferve,  according  as  they 
are  placed,  to  throw  each  other  forward,  or  at  a 
distance* 
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municate  and  receive  from  each  other.  Co- 
reggio  was  a mafter  of  both ; he  not  only 
knew  their  jull  balance  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, but  extends  this  knowledge  even 
to  their  fhades..  Thus,  you  may  diftinguifh 
in  a painting  of  his,  the  fhade  of  a rofe  co- 
loured drapery,  from  that  of  a red  ; as  you 
may,  the  fhade  of  a clear  white,  from  that 
of  one  more  obfcure.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
what  advantages,  an  uncommon  genius,  and 
elegant  imagination,  muft  draw  from  fuch 
refources  as  thefe ; hence  fprings  that 
warmth,  that  variety,  that  magic,  which 
enchants  the  eye,  and  prepoffeffes  the  un- 
derftanding : For,  certainly  we  do  not  judge 
of  Coreggio  as  of  other  painters  ; preju- 
diced by  the  charms  of  the  Clear  obfcure, 
grimace  fometimes  pafles  for  beauty,  affec- 
tation for  grace ; it  is  by  this  that  he  al- 
ways gains  his  end,  which  is  to  pleafe ; and 
we  view  his  works  with  a predilection, 
which  doubles  his  beauties,  and  blinds  us; 
to  his  errors. — 

3.  From  this  reprefen tation  of  the  merit 
of  Coreggio  are  we  not  to  look  upon  it 
rather  as  fantaftical  than  real  ? Does  it  not 

operate 
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operate  more,  by  feducing  the  eye,  than  fa- 
tisfying  the  judgment  ? 

A.  This  fedu&ion  is  no  fmail  merit  in 
a painter ; it  is  an  union  of  the  mechanic 
and  ideal ; is  is  the  power  of  realizing  his 
conceptions ; from  which,  however,  we 
fhould  receive  little  pleafure,  were  not  thofe 
conceptions  in  themfelves  pleafing  ; for  the 
Flemifh  artifls,  are  in  this  equal,  if  not  fa- 
perior  to  any  ; but  their  aims  are  vulgar : 
But  Coreggio  is,  in  general,  amiable  in  his 
ideas,  and  happy  in  his  expreffions  ^ he  was 
more  conftant  in  his  purluit  of  grace  than 
of  beauty  ; hence  he  as  often  out-runs  the 
one,  as  he  falls  fhort  of  the  other ; but.  the 
fplendor  of  his  Clear  obfcure  overbears  our 
cenfure : and  he  is  to  us,  what  Apelles 
was  to  the  ancients,  the  ftandard  of  the  a- 
miable  and  the  graceful. 

B.  Might  we  not,  by  blending  the  Clear 
obfcure  of  Coreggio,  with  the  compofition 
of  Raphael,  form  to  ourfelves  an  image  of 
perfect  painting  ? 
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A.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  had  the 
latter  befen  more  knowing  in  this  branch  of 
his  art,  his  paintings  would  have  had  a 
much  better  effedt  ; and  yet,  nothing  is 
more  natural,  than  that  the  event  fhould  be 
iuch  as  we  find  it.  The  ideas  of  Cores:- 

O 

gio,  tending  ever  to  pleale,  led  him,  of 
courie,  to  the  difcovery  of  the  means  pro- 
ductive of  his  aim  ; Raphael,  on  the  other 
fiand,  while  he  was  bulled  in  tracing  the 
paffions,  and  intent  on  determining  their 
movements,  was  naturally  led  by  the  leve- 
rity  of  his  purfuit  into  a fimplicity,  or  per- 
haps, a neglect  of  colouring.  The  realbn- 
ablenefs  of  this  conclufion,  is  confirmed  by 
an  example  from  antiquity ; Ariftides,  who 
was  probably  the  moft  ethic  of  all  their  pain- 
ters, was,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  rather 
hard  in  his  colouring. 

B.  However  general  the  cafe  may  be, 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  things  are  in 
themfelves  difcordant ; on  the  contrary, 
you  have  fatisfied  me  in  the  characters  of 
Apelles  and  Parrhafius,  that  they  may  very 
well  exifl  in  one  and  the  fame  artift.  Can 
a painter  be  excufable ; who  is  weak  in  the 

moft. 
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mod  eflential  part  of  his  art,  namely,  that 
which  gives  reality  to  his  imitations  ? His 
aim,  in  general,  may  not  be  to  flatter  the 
eye  ; but,  it  fhould  be  always  to  fatisfy  our 
feeling.  He  may  think  juftly,  and  convey 
his  thoughts  clearly ; yet,  his  work  is  but  a 
Ibozzo,  till,  by  colouring  and  the  Clear  ob- 
icuret  it  puts  on  the  femblanee  of  truth. 
But,  exclufive  of  the  good  effect  of  this 
fcience  in  the  general,  there  are  particu- 
lar cafes,  in  which  it  is  indifpenfable ; as, 
in  the  reprefentations  of  heavenly  and  aeri- 
al beings : When  thefe,  inftead  of  being 
fufpended  in  a bright  and  diaphanous 
glory,  are  nailed  to  a muddy  fond,  or  wade 
through  the  obftruftions  of  a heavy  dawb- 
ing,  we  are  offended  at  the  impropriety  of 
their  appearance  : and  the  firft  thought  we- 
have  is,  to  wonder  how  they  came  there^ 

A.  The  imagination  enlightened  by  the 
warm  and  glowing  images  which  it  receives 
from  the  poets,  bears  with  impatience  thofe 
gloomy  and  ponderous  bodies,  with  which 
our  painters  people  their  heavens.  T he  de- 
feat of  education  in  our  artifts,  is  no  where 
fo  fenfible,  as  on  thefe  occafions ; what  fire 

might: 
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might  a painter  catch  from  the  following 
defeription  ? 

Nor  delay'd  the  winged  faint 

After  his  charge  receiv'd ; hut  from  among 
Thoufand  celejlial  ardors , where  he  flood 
V eiV d with  his  gorgeous  wings , up  fpringingligbt 

Flew  thro'  the  midfl  of  Heaven  * 

Pan  Loft,  book  v.  ver.  247. 

What  an  effefl  of  Clear  obfeure  is  hinted 
in  thefe  lines  > 

Hafle  hither , Eve,  and  worth  thy  fight  behold , 
Eaflward  among  thofe  trees , what  glorious  fbape 
Comes  this  way  moving  ; feems  another  morn 
Ris'n  on  midnoon . — 

Par.  Loft,  book  v.  ver.  308. 

The  Italian  painters  have  no  excufe. — Ari- 
ofto  and  Tafio  abound  with  beautiful  and 
pibturefque  ideas.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a finer  image  in  poetry,  than  the  follow- 
ing one  by  Talio. — 

((  Coft  dicendo,  fiammeggio  di  zelo 
“ Per  gli  occhi  fuor  del  mortal  ufo  accenjl : 

“ Poi  nel  profondo  de  fuoi  rai  ft  chiufe , 

4<  E fparve 


Canto  xii.  Stanza  93. 

What 
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What  a fubjett  for  a fine  colourift,  to  de- 
lineate the  form  of  an  angel,  retiring  and 
melting  into  the  fplendor  which  furrounds 
it? 

B.  The  painting  of  Coreggio  alone 
verges  on  thefe  poetic  ideas : We  acknow- 
ledge in  his  angels  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven ; crayoned  in  fplendor,  pellucid  in 
glory,  their  clear  and  animated  tints  breathe 
a divinity ; they  flit  in^ir,  like  the  fkirtings 
of  palling  a cloud,  they  drop  from  hea- 
ven, like  rain  through  an  April  fun. 

A.  One  would  imagine  that  Pope  had 
been  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  Coreggio, 
and  had  taken  poffeffion  of  his  pencil,  when 
he  thus  pictured  his  fylphs  : 

Some  in  the  fields  of  purefi  tether  play. 

And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Men  of  a fuperior  genius,  view  nature 
through  the  fame  medium,  a fine  imagina- 
tion; fo  that,  however  different  their  arts 
may  be  in  the  mechanic  part,  they  will  of- 
ten approach  each  other  in  the  ideal.  Of  all 

arts, 
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arts,  poetry  and  and  painting  are  the  moft 
congenial ; and  we  may  obferve,  that  as 
the  former  never  appears  more  lovely,  than 
when  fhe  drelles  herfelf  in  the  beauties  of 
painting ; fo,  the  latter  is  never  fo  trans- 
porting, as  when  lhe  emulates  the  flights, 
and  catches  the  images  of  poetry. 

B.  What  you  have  faid  in  this  place  of 
Coreggio,  is  much  to  his  advantage ; but, 
you  juft  now  treated  him  rather  (lightly -on 
the  article  of  Beauty a merit,  applied  to 
him  by  others  as  peculiar  and  diftinctive  : 
I am  at  a lofs  to  account  for  this  oppofition 
of  fentiments.  A Greek  philofopher  being 
afked,  what  was  Beauty  ? Anfwered,  This 
was  the  [ k ] queftion  of  a blind  man ; yet  I 
am  tempted  to  fubjedt  myfelf  to  the  fame 
rebuke-  for  without  fome  explanation  of 
this  matter,  we  muft  ever,  in  our  judg- 
ments on  painters,  contradict,  or  talk  unin- 
telligibly to  one  another. 

A.  I should  think  fuch  beauty  abfolute, 
in  which  we  fhould  find,  a purity  of  co- 
lours, an  elegance  in  the  proportions,  har- 
mony 
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mony  of  features,  and  happinefs  of  cha- 
racter.— 

B.  Excuse  njp  a minute*,  what  do  you 
mean  in  this  place  by  character  ? 

A.  I mean  that  emanation  of  the  mind 
which  marks  its  peculiar  complexion ; which 
infpires  the  features,  graces  the  action,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  perfon  a particular  aim 
and  fignificance.  Hence  the  poet, 

1 ' Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 

There  mof  confpicuoits,  e’en  in  outward  Jbafie , 

Where  dawns  the  high  exprejfton  of  a mind. 

PI.  of  the  Im. 

Now  the  reafon  why  we  differ  fo  much  in 
our  judgments  on  beauty,  is,  that  in  the  ufe 
of  this  word,  we  annex  to  it,  fome  more, 
fome  fewer  of  the  forementioned  ideas ; as 
each  man  differs  from  another,  in  the  caft 
of  his  imagination,  or  the  juftnefs  of  his  eye. 
Thus  one,  much  delighted  with  the  pure 
and  vivid  tints  of  Titian,  fhall  with  difficul- 
ty acknowledge  beauty  in  the  grofs  com- 
plexions of  Raphael,  however  elegant  the 
proportions,  or  happy  the  character.  A 

fecond, 
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fecond,  to  whom  harmony  of  features  fills 
his  conception  of  beauty,  fhali  admire  Car- 
To-Maratte ; to  the  furprife  of  thofe,  who 
feel  no  effect  from  an  uni#n  of  features  un- 
enlivened by  expreffion.  Oppofed  to  this 
perfon  fhali  be  one,  with  whom  character 
alone  ftands  for  beauty ; thus,  when  a Ma- 
donna of  Coreggio  gazes  on  her  child,  with 
a fondnefs  truly  maternal ; or  fmiles  delight- 
ed with  his  playful  action  ; he  calls  that 
beauty,  which  a more  correct  eye  (obferving 
that  the  proportions  are  not  perfectly  juft, 
and  the  caft  of  features,  perhaps  even  vul- 
gar) fhali  admit  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a pleafing  expreffion.  But,  exclufive  of 
thefe  particular  acceptations,  we  ufe  this 
word  in  a fenfe  ftill  more  vague  and  gene- 
ral; for,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  beauty,  to 
excite  in  the  beholders  certain  pleafing 
fenfations,  we  apply  indifcriminately  the 
fame  title,  to  every  thing  which  produces 
a like  effect;  and  this  is  evidently  the  cafe, 
when  we  are  flattered  by  the  union  of  co- 
lours, or  the  charms  of  the  Clear  obfcure. 
Thus,  an  ancient  writer  obferves,  w [/]  That 

“ the 

[/]  Ta  ivccfliittlclla  av  7r,v  ra  cvv- 
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u the  moft  oppofite  colours  co-operate  in 
“ the  formation  of  beauty A teftimony, 
which  not  only  ferves  my  prefent  purpofe, 
but  likewife,  brings  the  paintings  of  the 
ancients  into  the  fame  point  of  view  with 
thofe  of  Coreggio;  fhewing,  that  this  laft 
fpecies  of  beauty  was  equally  known  and 
cultivated  by  both. 

B.  Though,  what  you  have  offered,  be 
applied  only  to  painting,  may  we  not  extend 
it  to  common  life ; and  account,  from  hence, 
for  the  difference  of  our  opinions,  concern- 
ing the  beauty  of  women ; each  man  efteem- 
ing  her  moft  beautiful,  who  moft  readily 
excites  in  him  thofe  fenfations,  which  are 
the  end  of  beauty? 

A.  Our  Britifh Lucretius,  it  fhould  feem, 
thought  fo,  when  he  tells  tis,  that  virtue  — 

A ff times  a various  feature,  lo  at  trail 

With  charms  refponjtve  to  each  gazer’s  eye 

The  hearts  of  men, 

PL  of  the  Im. 
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DIALOGUE  VII. 

Of  Composition. 

T TISTORY  Painting  is  the  repre- 
**■  A fentation  of  a momentary  dra- 
ma : We  may  therefore,  in  treating  of  com- 
pofition,  borrow  6Ur  ideas  from  the  ftage 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  fcenery, 
and  the  drama.  The  excellence  of  the  firft, 
confifts  in  a pleafing  difpofition  of  the  fi- 
gures which  compofe  the  adtion  : However 
trifling  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  this 
may  appear  to  fome,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is 
founded  on  nature,  and  of  courfe  muft  me- 
rit our  attention : If  we  look  in  a clear  night 
on  a ftarry  Iky,  our  eyes  prefently  fix  on 
thofe  parts,  where  the  ftars  are  (if  I may 
fo  term  it)  grouped  into  conftellations.  The 
mind,  indifferent  to  a loofe  unideal  difper- 
fion,  feeks  for  fomething  of  fyftem  and 
ceconomy-,  and  catches  at  every  image  of 
contrivance  and  defign.  Perhaps  too,  there 
may  be  fomething  of  harmony  in  a particu- 
lar arrangement  of  objedfls  • fimilar  to  that, 

which 
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which  ftrikes  us,  in  the  correfpondence  of 
founds,  or  flatters  us,  in  the  union  of  co- 
lours. 

B.  Whatever  the  principle  may  be,  we 
cannout  doubt  of  the  effedh  The  eye  charm- 
ed with  the  elegant  diftribution  of  a Lan- 
franc,  or  Pietro  di  Cortona,  looks  with  cold- 
nefs  on  the  Fcattered  compofitions  of  a Do- 
menichino ; and  often  willies  for  fomething 
more  flattering  in  thofe  of  the  great  Ra- 
phael. 

A.  Your  obfervation,  fo  far  as  it  touches 
Raphael,  fhews  the  neceffity  of  a diftin&ion 
in  this  place.  The  difpofition,  of  which 
we  have  "been  fpeaking  hitherto,  is  purely 
picturefque  : But  there  is  a fecond  kind, 
which  we  may  call  the  expreffive.  When 
■many  perfons  are  prefent  at  an  action,  in 
which  they  are  interefted,  it  naturally  fets 
them  in  motion ; their  movements  will  de- 
pend on  their  characters  and  feeling  • an- 
ger, love,  or  aftonifhment,  fhall  with  pro- 
priety he  expreffed  by  Angle  figures ; whilft 
others  fhall  be  collected  into  parties,  or 
-groupes,  to  communicate  their  fears,  doubts, 
F 2 belief, 
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belief,  and  die  like.  Thus,  in  that  inimi- 
table picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  when 
Chrift,  at  fupperwith  his  dilciples,  declares, 
that  one  of  them  fhall  betray  him ; they 
all  inflantly  take  the  alarm : One  of  the 
youngeft,  rifing  from  his  feat,  his  hands 
eroded  on  his  bread:,  looks  on  Chrift  with 
an  action  full  of  love  and  attachment  to  his 
perfon ; the  zealous  and  impatient  St.  Pe- 
ter, throws  himfelf  a-crofs  two  or  three 
others,  and  wh'ifpers  the  beloved  difciple, 
who  is  next  to  Chrift ; no  doubt,  to  afk  his 
mafter  who  it  fhould  be.  The  reft  are  di- 
vided into  parties,  reafoning  and  difputing 
on  their  different  fentiments.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  the  artift,  intent  on  giving  a 
full  expreffion  to  the  fentiments  and  paffions 
becoming  the  occafion,  confidered  the  dif- 
polition  of  his  picture,  merely,  as  it  tended 
to  explain  or  add  force  to  his  principal 
addon.  This  will  ever  be  the  cafe  with  the 
greateft  painters : They  may  fet  a juft  va- 
lue on  the  fcenery  of  their  piece,  but  never 
facrifice  to  that  the  expreffion  of  their  fub- 
jedt.  When  Chrift  gives  the  keys  to  Peter, 
nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  the  dif- 
cipks  fhould  all  crowd  together,  to  be  wit- 

neffes 
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neifes  of  an  action  which  fo  much  concern- 
ed them.  This  difpofition  is  true  and  ex- 
preffive,  but  by  no  means  picfurefque : 
Raphael  was  too  wife,  to  flatter  the  eye,  at 
the  expence  of  the  underftanding ; yet, 
where  they  could  both  be  indulged  with 
propriety,  his  compofition  was  no  lefs  pic- 
turefque  than  expreffive.  In  his  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  the  difpofition  in  ge- 
neral is  not  only  pleafing,  but  the  groupes 
are  well  imaged,  and  happily  connected.  In 
fhort,  the  true  difference  between  thefe  ar- 
tiils,  is  this,  with  Raphael  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  difpofition  is  an  acceflory  ; with 
Lanfranc  and  Pietro  di  Cortona,  it  is  not 
only  a principal,  but  comprehends  too 
often  the  whole  merit  of  the  pidfure. 

B.  Having  fettled  our  ideasof  this  part, 
which  you  call  the  feenery  of  painting  ; let 
us,  if  you  pleafe,  examine  the  merit  of 
the  ancients  in  this  article:  It  is  the  receiv- 
ed opinion,  I think,  that  their  compofiti- 
ons  in  painting,  like  thofe  of  their  baflo 
Relievo’s,  were  extremely  fimple  f if  fo,  I 
cannot  expedl  much  from  you  on  this 
head. 

• F 3 
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A,  This  opinion,  is  a neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  that,  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  perfpedtive,  and  the 
effefts  of  the  clear  obfcure.  If  the  con- 
trary of  this  be  true,  which,  it  feems  to 
me,  I have  proved  • we  may  very  well 
conclude,  that,  poffefled  of  the  fame  means 
with  the  moderns,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  them 
in  genius,  they  fhould  employ  them  to  the 
fame  ends.  Was  their  compofition  fo  fim- 
ple  as  it  is  thought,  there -could  be,  in  this 
particular,  no  variety  in  the  art,  and,  of 
courfe,  no  degrees  of  merit  in  the  artifts. 
Yet,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  “ [/]  That  Apel- 
“ les  confelled  Amphion  to  be  his  fuperior 
M in  the  difpofition  It  was  then  an  obj eft 
of  attention  ; it  muft  have  been  too,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  of  confequence  ; 
for,  the  hiflorian  gives  it  as  an  extraordi- 
nary. inftancepf  [?«]  candor  in-  the  painter. 
It  is  probable  then,  that,  as  Apelles  was 
the  Raphael,  fo  Amphion  was  the  Lan- 
franc  of  Greece 

B.  I 

[/j  Cedebat  Amphione  de  Difpontione. 

[m]  Fuit  Apelles  non  minoris  fimplicitatis  quam 
artis  j nam  cedebat,  &c>  Lib.  xxxv,  e i.c- 
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B.'\  am  inclined  to  believe  from  hence, 
that  the  firft  painters  among  the  ancients, 
like  thofe  among  the  moderns,  were,  as  it 
is  natural  they  fhould  be,  more  ftudious 
of  the  expreffive  than  the  picturefque  • and 
this  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  claffic  wri- 
ters, who  borrowed  their  ideas  of  painting 
from  their  capital  works,  have  not  dwelt  on 
the  article  of  difpofition  ; looking  on  it  as 
a circumftance  infeparable  from  the  gene- 
ral expreffion  of  the  fitbjedh 

A,  And  yet  they  are  not  altogether  fi- 
lent  on  this  head : And  we  may  find,  even 
in  them,  fufficient  lights  to  fatisfy  thofe, 
who  fet  out  with  a good  opinion  of  the 
tafte  and  genius  of  the  ancients.  Plutarch 
tells  us,,  that  Euphranor  painted  the  engage- 
ment of  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  [»]  as  if  he  had  been  infpired.  The 
painter  had  never  merited  fitch  lingular 
praife,.  had  he  not  wrought  his  fuhjedt  to 
the  neareft  femblance  to  truth  and  that 
this  could  not  have  been,  without  a particu- 
F 4 lar 

[»]  Ot ik  anvieciarmc, 

Pe  Gloria  Athen.  p.  346,  Ed.  Paris. 
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lar  attention  to  the  difpofition,  the  fame 
writer  proves  in  another  inftance  ; when, 
fpeaking  of  the  battle  fought  by  Aratus 
againft  the  Etolians,  he  adds,  thatTiman- 
thes  the  painter,  brought  this  addon,  as  it 
were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  by 
the  [o]  evidence  of  his  difpofition.  Thus, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  infpiration  of  Euphra- 
nor,  and  the  evidence  of  Timanthes, 
flowed  from  the  fame  excellence,  a-n  union 
of  the  two  kinds  of  difpofition,  the  expref- 
five,  and  the  pidturefque, 

B.  Having  thus  raifed  the  curtain  and 
examined'  the  fcenery,  let  us  proceed  to 
what  you  call  the  drama  cf  painting. 

A.  It  was  with  great  propriety  fo  termed 
by  the  ancients  becaufe  like  a dramatic 
poem,  it  contains,  firfb,  a fubjedt,  or  fa- 
ble : fecondly,  its  order,  or  contrivance ; 
thirdly,  characters,  or  the  manners:  Fourth- 
ly, the  various  paflions  which  fpring  from 
tliofe  characters.  Philoftratus,  fpeaking  of 
the  compofition  of  a picture,  calls  it  in  ex- 

prefs 
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prefs  terms  the  [p]  drama  of  the  painter: 
Pliny  has  [7]  the  fame  idea,  in  his  commen- 
. dation  of  Nicophanes.  But,  we  fhall  be 
better  fatisfied  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  appli- 
cation, by  examples,  than  by  authorities, 
[r]  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  one  of  the 
greateft  of  the  Greek  painters,  that  the  fub- 
jedt  was  of  no  lefs  confequence  in  painting, 
than  the  fable  in  poetry ; and,  of  courfe, 
that  great  and  noble  actions  tended  to  ele- 
vate and  enlarge,  as  the  contrary  mult 
humble  and  contract  the  genius  of  the 
painter.  The  ancients  had  great  advanta- 
ges in  this  particular ; they  had,  not  only 
their  profane  hHtory,  rich  in  the  moft  glo- 
rious and  intereilmg  events  ; but  their  fa- 
ered,  whilft  it  furnifhed  them  with  new 
ideas  of  the  fublime,  gave  no  check  to  the 
pathetic.  Their  gods,  fuperior  in  grace, 
majefty  and  beauty,  were  yet  fubject  to  all 
the  feelings  and  paffions  of  humanity. 
How  unequal  is  the  lot  of  the  modern  ar~ 
F 5 tills  ? 

t>]  To  rev 

[q]  Cothurnus  ei,  et  gravitas  arris. 

\.r ] 0 yag  xoa  ryv  vttqQsciv  avlrjp  aroti  rvjq  <!&- 
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lifts  ? employed  by  priefts,  or  princes  who 
thought  like  priefts,  their  fubjects  are,  for 
the  raoft  part,  taken  from  a religion,, 
which  profefles  to  banifh,  or  fubdue  the 
paffions  : Their  characters  are  borrowed 
from  the  loweft  fpheres  of  life : Men,  in 
whom,  meannefs  of  birth,  and  fimplicity 
of  manners,  were  the  beft  titles  to  their  elec- 
tion. Even  their  divine  mafter,  is  no  where, 
in  painting,  attended  with  a great  idea;  his 
long  ftraight  hair,  Jewifh  beard,  and  poor 
apparel,  would  undignify  the  moft  exalt- 
ed nature,  humility  and  refignation,  hisv 
character iftics,  are  qualities  extremely  edi- 
fying, but  by  no  means  picturefque,  Let 
us,  for  example,  compare  (I  muft  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  only  as  fubjects  for  paint- 
ing) a Chrift  armed  with  afcourge,  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  to 
an  Alexander,  the  thunder  in  his  hand,  rea- 
dy to  dart  it  on  the  rebellious  nations.  It  is 
not  in  the  fublime  alone,,  that  their  fub- 
jects are  deficient ; they  are  equally  fo  in 
the  pathetic : The  lufferings,  which  they 
moftly  reprefent,  are  in  obedience  to  pro- 
phecies and  the  will  of  heaven  ; they  are 
often  the  choice  of  the  fufferers  ; and  a 

ten- 
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ten-fold  premium  is  at  hand.  When  St.  An- 
drew falls  down  to  worfhip  the  crofs,  on* 
which  he  is  foon  after  to  be  nailed  ; we 
may  be  improved  by  fuch  an  example  of 
piety  and  zeal ; but  we  cannot  feel  for  one, 
who  is  not  concerned  for  himfelf.  We  are 
not  fo  calm  at  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia  y 
beautiful,  innocent,  and  unhappy ; we  look 
upon  her  as  the  victim  of  an  unjuft  decree  ; 
file  might  live  the  object  of  univerfal  love ; 
fhe  dies  the  object  of  univerfal  pity.  This 
defect  in  the  fubject,  and  of  habitude  in 
the  painters,  accounts'  for  the  coldnefs, 
with  which,  we  look  in  general  on  their 
works  in  the  galleries  and  churches;  the 
genius  of  painting  wafting  its  powers  on 
crucifixions,  holy  families,  laft  ffippers,  and 
the  like,  wants  nerves,  if  any  time  the 
fubject  calls  for  the  pathetic  or  fublime  * 
Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  transfi- 
guration by  Raphael ; a Chrift  uplifted  by 
a;  divine  energy,  dilating  in  glory,  and 
growing  into  divinity,  was  a fubject  truly 
fublime  ; it  is  eafy  to  fee,  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  painter  had  not  that  enthufiaftic 
fpirit,  or  thofe  ideas  of  majefty,  which  the 
fubject  required : Accordingly,  his  pen- 

■ cil 
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cil  is  timid  and  unequal : It  is  not  fo,  when 
he  drops  to-  the  bottom  of  the  mount,  to 
exprefs  the  various  feelings  and  fentiments 
of  the  difciples,  diftrefled  at  their  inabili- 
ty to  work  a miracle  in  their  mailer’s  ab~ 
fence.  The  truth  was,  his  calm,  though 
fertile  genius,  could  better  delineate  the 
fin?  and  delicate  movements  of  the  mind, 
which  have  in  them  more  of  fentiment  than 
paffion.  This  was  his  true  fphere,  and  it 
is  here,  that  we  mull  ftudy,  and  admire 
Raphael. 

3.  Your  obfervations  on  the  character 
of  Raphael,  fhow,  how  e hernial  to  paint- 
ing is  that,  which  you  call  the  third  part 
of  the  drama,  namely,  the  characters  or 
manners. — — 

A:  The  ancients  thought  them  fo  much 
fo,  that  they  exprefsly  term  picture  j\s]  an 
art  defcriptive  of  the  manners.  Ariftotle 
in  his  poetics,  fays  of  Polygnotus,  that  he 

was 

[•s]  HfWowV  Calliftratus  in  Defcrip-  ftat 
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was  a \f\  painter  of  the  manners-  and  ob- 
jects to  Zeuxis  his  weaknefs  in  this  part. 
We  have  in  Philoftratus  the  following  des- 
cription ©f  a picture ; “ \u]  We  may  in- 
“ ftantly  (fays  he)  diftinguifh  Ulyfles,  by 
“ hisfeverity  and  vigilance;  Menelaus,  by 
“ his  mildnefs;  and  Agamemnon,  by  a 
w kind  of  divine  majefty  r in  the  fon  of 
“ Tydeus,  is  exprefled  an  air  of  freedom; 
“ Ajax  is  known  by  his  fullen  fiercenefs ; 
“ and  Antilochus  by  his  alertnefs.”  To 
give  to  thefe  fueh  fentiments  and  actions, 
as  are  confequential  from  their  peculiar 
characters,  is  [x]  the  ethic  of  painting.  We 
may  judge  from  hence,  how  advantageous 
it  muft  be  to  painters  in  general,  to  be  verg- 
ed in  claifical  fubjedts  ; for,  they  find  them- 
felves  under  a?  neceffity  of  expreffing  the 

manners 

[/]  H §oypa,($o$. 

Ariftides  Thebanus  anlmum  pinxit,  et  fenfus  am- 
nes  expreffit,  quos  vacant  Grseci  i id  eft*  pertur- 
bationes.  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  io. 

[«]  E wtSfoeoq  o pe*  lQocx7)(7iQ<;y  et7?o-  r&  rgvtyvti  iy^ 
yogvlos,  6 Se  AyafAEfAJuv,  ano  rov  ey^eov,  top  Ss  rov  "Yvhojq 
s XevQe%i&  ygaipei,  ywpi£oi$  S up  xcu  ropTihurAuvioi),  ano  rov 
jSXojygov,  xui  rov  Aoxpop  aoro  rov  etoimov*  Philoftrat.  in 
Antilocho. 

[*]  ffGw  Callift,  in  Defaip;-  flat.  Narciffi. 
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manners  as  they  flow  naturally  from  cha- 
racters predetermined.  The  [y  ] Greek 
painters  caught  their  ideas  from  hiftorians 
and  poets,  and  tranflated.  the  beauties  of 
eloquence  into  paint . 

B.  How  wonderful  mufl:  have  been  that 
genius,  which,  without  thefe  advantages, 
has  all  their  effects  ? Such  was  our  divine 
Raphael : He  treats  new  fubjeCts  ; he  in- 
vents new  characters  : ;The  molt  unpictu- 
refque  action,  compofed  by  him,  feems  to 
have  been  deftined  for  paint : Chrifl;  gives 
the  keys  to  Peter  ; how  barren  the  inci- 
dent ! yet  his  pencil,  like  the  rod  of  Mofes, 
ftrikes  a fpring  out  of  this  rock. 

A.  You  have  defcribed  that  facility, 
which  is  the  gift  of  genius,  and  the  image 
of  tmth : This  does  not  confift  wholly,  as 
may  be  imagined,-  in  the  ready  execution 
of  a conceived  idea  ; but  in  the  immedi- 
ate perception  of  the  juftnefs  of  that  idea  j 
in  a confummate  knowledge  of  the  human 

heart, 

[y]  Apelles  pinxit  Dianam  facrificantium  virginum 
cboro  miftam ; quibus  vicifTe  Homeri  verfus  videtuiy 
id  ipfurn  defcribentis.  Pirn.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
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heart,  its  various  affections,  and  the  juft 
meafure  of  their  influence  on  our  looks  and 
geftures  • eafy  in  promife,  but  difficult  of 
execution;  unknown,  unattainable  by  the 
herd  of  painters,  it  drops  from  the  pencil  of 
a Raphael,  Coreggio,  or  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci. This  quality  was  confidered  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  fureft  teft  of  genius ; thus 
Plutarch  praifes  the  paintings  of  [z]  Ni- 
comachus,  comparing  them,  in  happinefs 
and  facility,  to  the  poetry  of  Homer.  Apel- 
les affirmed  himfelf  inferior  in  fome  points 
to  other  painters  ; but  in  this  unrivalled. 
If  we  except  the  three,  I juft  now  mention- 
ed, we  fhould  in  vain  look  for  this  know- 
ledge, in  the  crowd  of  modern  painters. 
Contented  with  tolerable  drawing,  fome 
air  of  beauty,  and  a good  call  of  drapery, 
they  abandon  character  to  the  accident  of 
features ; their  dramatis  perfonae,  if  we  can 
call  them  fuch,  are  like  the  followers  of 
iTneas,  many  adtors  with  one  face;  fortem- 
que  Gyam , fortemque  C'loant hum-,  the  differ- 
ent 

[z]  i at;  h Ntxofidc%<w  ygutyai;  xca  toi;  OfMsgou 

r »;  aWiw;  JWaf *e«;  xoU  xagflog,  «r§ocr£ri  to  <loxuf  tv- 

Mtt t§y«w6«f.  In.  Tim.  Oleonte,  p- 

253.  Ed,  Paris. 
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ent  echoes  of  one  poor  idea:  Such  charac- 
ters are  fo  far  from  growing  out  of  the 
fubjedt,  that  they  have  always  the  air  of 
Exotics,  and  feem  fitter  for  any  fpot  than 
that  in  which  they  are.  Inftead  of  placing 
the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  Carrache,  in  a 
triumphal  car ; we  might  put  the  miftrefs 
into  a cart,,  and  fet  her  lover  to  drive  it 

B.  The  profellors  of  the  art,  who  praife 
fo  warmly  the  paintings  in  the  palace  Far- 
nefe,  fhould  diftinguifh  better  the  mechanic 
part  from  the  ideal.  I have  never  feen  them 
without  regretting,  that  fueh  a hand  to  exe- 
cute fhould  have  been  fo  ill  prompted.  A 
eompofition  of  this  kind,  though  it  be  rich 
in  all  the  other  powers  of  paint,  if  it  has 
neither  beauty  nor  characters  becoming  the 
fubjedts,  will  be  confidered  by  a judicious 
obferver,  rather  as  the  furniture  than  orna- 
ment of  a gallery. 

A.  To  reprefent  a Juno  without  majefty, 
or  a Venus  without  beauty,  is  an  infult 
on  our  underftandings ; the  peacock  and 
dove,  are  not  the  means  of  diltindtion  we 

look 
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look  for:  The  [a]  Juno  of  Polycletus  is 
defcribed  by  Maximus  Tyrius,  with  fnow 
white  arms,  ivory  fhoulders,  beautiful  eyes, 
jn  royal  robes,  of  a majeflic  mien,  and  feat- 
ed  on  a throne  of  gold. 

B.  The  modern  ftatuaries  are  fo  wholly 
void  of  character,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  on  this  fubjedt ; even  our  belt 
painters  are  not  fo  accurate  as  we  could  wifh : 
Domenichino,  who  excels  in  painting  chil- 
dren, often  gives  them  expreffions  which 
no  ways  become  their  age. 

A.  The  truth  was,  he  had  but  one  ex- 
predion  to  give  them,  which  was  that  of 

fear.; 

f H^a»,  olxv  IIoAu Agy&oi'  c^eiie,  AiweaJiEW, 
ivutm,  ivtifnovx,  fixo’^vcrtt,  m 

ygvo- a Sgo »».  Diflert.  xiv. 

The  fame  ftatue  is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

Juno,  labor,  Polyclete,  tuus,  et  gloria  felix, 
Phidiacse  cuperent  quam  meruifle  manus  j 
Ore  nitet  tanto,  quanto  fuperaflet  in  Ida 
Judice  convldtas  non  dubitante  Deas. 

Junonem,  Polyclete,  fuam  nifi  frater  amaret, 
Junonem  poterat  frater  amare  tuam. 

Lib.  x.  Epig.  89.. 
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fear ; fo  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  mufl 
fee  frightened;  he  mighthave  learned  from 
Parrhafms,  that  an  innocent  fecurity  was  of- 
ten their  trueft  chara&eriftic ; pinx.it  pueros- 
duos , in  qutbus  fpeSatur  fecuritcis,  et  atatis 
Jimplicitas , Plin. — The  Greek  artifts,  not 
only  excelled  the  moderns;  in  the  propriety 
of  their  characters,  they  were  fometimes  fu- 
perior  even  to  their  own  poets-,  let  us  com- 
pare the  Vulcan  of  Homer,  with  that  ofAl- 
camenes;  : the- firlfj  . at  a banquet  of  the 
gods,  limps  along,  the  buffoon  of  the  com- 
pany; “ the  fecond.  is  praifed  by  Cicero, 
[ii]  for  that  his  lamenefs  was  marked  fo 
**  mildly,  that  it  did  not  difgrace  him.” 
It  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  ftatuary  is  by 
far  more  decent  than  the  poet. 

We  have  thus  far  confidered  character  in 
its  calm  expreffion  of  the  manners;  let  us 
now  trace  it  in  its  more  turbulent  effeCls, 
the  pafhons : It  is  obferved  by  Tully,  “ [e] 

“ That 

[£]  Athenis  Iaudamus  Vulcanum  eum  quern  fecit 
Alcamenes,  in  quo  ftante  atque  veftito,  leniter  apparet 
claudicatio  non  deformis.  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 

[c]  Omnis  enim  motus  animi  fuum  quendam  a 
rntura  habet  valium.  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii. 
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“ That  every  motion  of  the  mind,  has  from 
“ nature  its  peculiar  countenance,  [d]  Do 
“ not  you  fee,  fays  Seneca,  what  vigor  is- 
“ given  to  the  eye  by  fortitude  ? what 
“ fleadinefs  by  wifdom  ? what  modefty, 
“ what  ftillnefs  it  puts  on  in  the  expreffion 
“ of  an  awful  refpe<5t  ? how  it  is  brighten- 
“ ed  by  joy  ? how  fixed  by  feverity,  how 
“ relaxed  by  mirth?”  If  fo  much  of  the 
inward  habit  of  our  minds  is  to  be  collect- 
ed from  this  intelligence  of  the  eyes,  how 
much  more  may  be  traced  in  the  general 
tenor  of  the  countenance,  in  its  agreement 
with  the  agitations  of  the  body,  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  and  all  the  various  in- 
dications of  aftion  ? To  catch  thefe  fymp- 
toms  of  our  inward  feelings,  to  give  them 
their  juft  meafiire  of  expreffion,  and  render, 
if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  foul  vifible, 
is  the  great  end  of  dramatic  painting. 

S.  I 

|i]  An  non  vides  quantum  oculis  det  vigorem 
fortitudo  ? quantam  intentionem  prudentia  ?.  quan- 
$am  modeftiam  et  quietem  reverentia  ? quantam  fere- 
nitatem  laetitia  ? quantum  rigorem  feveritas  ? quan- 
tarn  remiffionem  hilaritas  ? Ep.  cvj, 
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B.  I have  often  thought,  on  examining 
the  Laocoon  by  parts,  that,  had  the  foot 
only  been  difcovered,  the  fwelled  veins,  the 
ftrained  fmews,  and  the  irregular  motion  of 
the  mufcles,  might  have  led  us  into  a con- 
ception of  thofe  tortures,  which  are  fo  di- 
vinely expreffed  in  the  face,  fo  wonderfully 
marked  throughout  the  v/hole  body. 

A.  The  ancients  are  no  lets  remarkable 
for  their  fpirit  in  conceiving  the  primary 
idea,  than  for  their  patience  in  purfuing  it 
in  all  its  confequences : The  [<?]  exprellion 
in  this  ftatue,  is  worked  up  to  foch  a juft 
extremity,  there  reigns  through  it  fuch  an 
air  of  truth,  that,  as  the  leaft  addition  would 
be  extravagance,  fo  every  diminution  would 
be  a defeat:  We  trace  it  in  the  labour  of 
years,  we  feel  from  it  the  impreflion  of  a 
minute.  The  ftatuaries  of  Greece  had  no 
other  advantage  over  its  painters,  than  that 
they  ufed  more  durable  materials,  bleffed 
with  equalgenius,  formed  by  the  fame  edu- 
cation, their  arts  went  hand  in  hand  to  per- 
fection, 

[<■]  Opus  omnibus  et  pictures  et  ftatuaris  artis  prae- 
ferendum.  Plin. 
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feftion.  If  Praxiteles  be  celebrated  by  Di- 
odorus Siculus  [/]  for  having  transfufed 
into  marble  all  the  palhons  of  the  foul ; the 
fame  power  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  the 
pencil  of  Ariftides ; it  is  not  probable,  that 
men  of  tafle  and  letters,  whilft  they  were 
eye-witnefles  of  the  divine  character  in  the 
Apollo ; of  the  beauty  and  tendernefs  of  the 
Venus ; and  the  wonderful  exprellion  of  the 
Laocoon  • fhould  celebrate  thofe  very  quali- 
ties in  the  works  of  their  painters,  were  they 
not  eminently  poflefled  of  them.  Pliny,  [^] 
in  his  defcription  of  that  famous  picture  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Timanthes, 

obferves, 

9 

[f]  *0  CLfC^aq  701$  fafkvoiq  ggyoiq  T9jq 

[g]  Timanthi  vel  plurimum  affuit  ingenii : Ejus 
enim  eft  Iphigenia  oratorum  laudibus  celebrata  ; qua 
ftante  ad  aras  peritura,  cum  mceftos  pinxiftet  omnes, 
pracipue  patruum,  cum  triftitise  omnem  imagmem 
confumfiffet,  Patris  ipiius  vultum  velavit,  quem  digne 
non  poterat  oftendere.  Lib.  xxxv.  c.  io. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  Timanthes  borrowed  this 
thought  from  the  following  paflage  in  Sophocles, 

— $2$  y tcr&fre v Ayaf^e^vuv 

crtyayaq  rtiyjicrav  si ; otAo-oq  KOfvqiy 

AaJtgva  vrpoyygVj  oppcP.m 
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obferves,  “ that  the  painter  having  exhauft- 
“ ed  every  image  of  grief  in  the  by-ftanders, 
“ and  above  all  in  the  uncle ; threw  a veil 
“ over  the  face  of  the  father,  whofe  forrow 
“ he  was  unable  to  exprefs.”  If  the  ingeni- 
ous Timanthes  has  left  us  to  conceive  an 
idea,  which  he  could  not  execute,  Ariftides, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  executed  that  which 
is  almoft  above  conception;  by  him  was 
painted  “ [b]  a town  taken  by  ftorm,  in 
u which  was  feen  an  infant  creeping  to  the 
“ breaft  of  its  mother,  who,  though  ex- 
“ piring  from  her  wounds,  yet  exprefles  an 
“ apprehenfion  and  fear  left  the  courfe  of 
“ her  milk  being  ftopt,  the  child  fhould 
“ fuck  her  blood.”  What  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  human  foul  mull  this  painter 
have  had,  to  enter  thus  feelingly  into  her 
inmoft  workings!  What  a power,  next  to 
creative,  to  make  fuch  tender  movements 
fenfible  in  the  midft  of  tortures ; and  the 
mother’s  fondnefs  diftinguifhable  through 
the  agonies  of  death?  This  pidture,  it  is 

probable, 

[A]  H,ujus  pidtura  eft,  cppido  capto,  ad  matris  mo- 
rientis  e vulnere  mammam  adrepens  infans  : Intelligi- 
turque  fentire  mater,  et  timere,  ne  e mortuo  ladle  fan- 
guinem  infans  lambat.  Plin,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
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probable,  gave  occafion  to  the  following 
epigram  [/].— — - 

Suck,  little  wretch,  whilfl  yet  thy  mother  lives , 
Suck  the  laft  dnop  her  fainting  bofom  gives . 

She  dies  ; her  iendernefs  outlafls  her  breathy 
And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death . 

The  Philoctetes  of  Parrhafius  is  a fine  image 
of  hopelefs  wretchednefs,  of  confuming  grief 
The  picture  itfelf  is  happily  defcribed  by 
the  epigrammatifl,  and  the  compliment  to 
the  painter,  has  the  elegance  and  fimplicity 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks  ,[£]. 

Drawn  by  Parrhafius,  as  in  per f on  viewed. 

Sad  Philo  cl  etes  feels  his  pains  renew'd* 

In 

ToChavy  ttotpee.  fAylgog  ov  m fit  fAxfyv  ajxcXfsifr 
'jLhxvaov  vrdltop  voofAcc  xcciotfQifASJ/rjg, 

yct^  ^t^zscrcst  Ait tottvoq;'  aKKoo  r&  p '^yjlpog 
KQU  StV  CCi^Yi  'GS-atS'oXOfABiV  SfACC^QV, 

Anthol.  lib.  iil 

[$]  Koa  tqv  ccvro  Tgti%wos  t^tuv  o7\vu$vvov  iga 
Toms  <PihoxJvflw  sy petty s Xioe^ctatog* 

Ev  rs  ya,(>  otyQcthfAotg  eaxXrmoori  statysv  vTrotxsh 
A axgy,  koli  o sflog  svs'ft  Krovog* 

Zuoy^ootyuv  to  Kars,  <rv  (asp  eotyog,  ctXh  amvravffaei 
A»$£a  ‘movuv  ■% $n  tov  <mohv[Ao%fiov  si**. 

Anthoi  lib,  m 
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In  his  parch'd,  eyes  the  deep-funk  tears  exprefs 
His  endlefs  mifery , his  dire  diflrefs. 

We  blame  tbee,  painter,  tho'  thy  art  commend ; 
'Tivas  time  bis  fuff erings  with  bimfelfjhould’end. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  an  image  more 
tender,  or  more  affecting  than  this.  Let 
terror  be  united  with  pity,  the  mufe  of 
painting  has  completed  her  drama.  Of 
this,  the  Ajax  and  Medea  of  Timomachus 
are  beautiful  examples;  they  are  but  juft 
mentioned  by  Ovid  in  the  following 
lines  [/] : 

Here  Ajax  fits  with  fallen  rage  opprefs'd ; 

And  m Medea's  eyes  her  crime's  confefs'd. 

Philoftratus  is  more  particular  as  to  the  for- 
mer: O]  We  cannot  (fays  he)  do  juftice  to 
the  Ajax  of  Timomachus,  whom  he  repre- 

fents 

[/]  Utque  fedet  vultu  faffus  Telamonius  iram; 
Inque  oculis  facinus  barbara  mater  habef. 

Lib.  ii.  Trill. 

lm]  a"  to»  Aiaila  ti?  tov  Ti^o^ta^a  ayaaS>nt, 

h S»  amysy^uipai  avia  fieftynaf,  ei  jA.n  avoiKaS, o»  rij  if  Tor 
*«»  Asa.*!#;  eiSaiAo v,  xat  u(  itxoi  avlov  airupotola  rot  iv  rn 
T^oib  fiexofaa,  xuQrtaSat  airu^ixola,  (SsA^r  csoiaancr  xcci 

ixv%>  xMmat,  Lib.  ii.  de  vita  Apollonii,  c.  io. 
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fents  diffracted,  unlefs  we  previoufly  form 
in  our  minds  the  image  of  his  condition  - 
and  how  natural  it  was,  after  the  follies  he 
had  committed,  that  he  fhould  fit  down, 
overwhelmed  with  fhame,  entering  on  the 
xefolvttion  to  deftroy  himfelf  This  obfer- 
vation  of  the  hiftorian,  will  ferve  us  as  a 
-comment  on  the  epigrammatift  [«]. 

Here  art  with  nature  holds  a doubtful ftrife3 
And  fummons  Ajax  to  a fecond  life  ; 

We  fee  thee  raging > and  in  eneery  line 
The  painter's  fury  rifes  flili  with  thine  : 

Thy  looks  the  anguijh  of  thy  foul  difclofe , 

And  the  mixt  tear  is  charg'd  with  all  thy  woes. 

The  Medea  was  a fubject  of  emulation  to 
the  wits  of  Greece ; each  contending  to  do 
juftice  to  thofe  inimitable  expreffions,  which 
they  thus  defer ibe  [0] : 

Medea9 

[n]  Aurctv  T ipopsixp  mKsov  vi  mdlgcq'  rgTT&as  ts%wc 
Tw  (puatv.  O y^x^aq  ei^s  as  (jlcuvo[/avov9 
Kca  avveXvaarjQq  ctvegS  Kai  rcc  tcsg&r& 
AciKgvz,  ?&q  hvTiyq  mavlctq  b(m i|g  moves. 

AnthoL  lib.  iv, 

ft>]  T&v  ohoctv  M ril&ow  hr*  sypoetps  T lyLopccyje 
XuKv,  xai  nxvQiq  avhf4,efeh$o{A,hszv* 

G 


Mvt*iov 
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Medea , painter,  now  provokes  tby  /kill, 

Hop'f  thou  to  picture  a divided  will  ? 

*Tis  done : Behold,  united  by  his  art 
' The  lover's  frenzy,  and  the  mother's  heart ; 
Mark  how  the  f rug g lings  of  her  foul  appear  ; 
Here  fury  flafloes , and  there  melts  a tear . 

'7 was  well,  her  purpofe  only  you  exprefs'd. 

Who  but  Medea  could  fupport  the  reft  ? 

The  fame  is  touch’d  again  with  great  fpirit 
in  the  following  epigram  [p] : 

What  vent'rous  hand  the  curs'd  Medea  drew  ? 
And  brought  the  parricide  once  more  in  view! 

Art  thou  by  fighted  love  provok'd  again 
In  thy  child's  blood  thy  impious  hands  to  fain  ? 

of, 

Mvgiov  ugctlo  yioyQev  Iv  y&ex  (hcca, 

'ClV  TO  [AEV  Ogyuv  VEVS,  TO  ^ £1$  e7\ECV. 

Ap(pu  b EnhypcocEVy  opa  t vttov'  ev  yap  utt EiXa, 

AuXpVOV,  EV  £ E^ECOy  SvfAOq  aVOf^eftlut. 

Agxsi  (i  av  /xsA A>?<7»$,  e$x  co([)o;.  A Ipca  $E  TEXVUV 
E7T££7TE  M Y)$£Wy  X ? OV  yj^E  T»JA0fAa;£8. 

Anthol.  lib.  iv* 

[/>]  Ti$  c8,  K ohyig  a^Ecya,  cvviy^atysv  eexqvi  Svyuw  ; 
xai  ev  Gi$aX&)  @agQu% ov  Eigyacdlo  ; 

Aee\  yap  figspEuv  (povov  yi  tk  I Ytcuv 

Asvlsgosy  yi  Thavxn  Ti$  -aro;A»  ao\  argo (facn  ; 

E^e,  xue  ev  x^a)  <mca$ox!ovem  cm  ya%  u[ae\^ojv 
Zr^uv2  d SsAs^j  yg&fO}  aic9avsJai. 

Anthol.  lib.  iv. 
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Off,  murdrefs  ! even  in  paint  thy  crimes  we  fear  ; 

And  all  the  horrors  of  thy  foul  are  here. 

B.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  thefe  ar- 
tifts  were  happy  in  their  power  to  pleafe, 
they  were  no  lefs  fo,  in  having  fuch  feeling 
critics,  fo  capable  of  tranfmitting  their  me- 
rit to  pofterity.  We  too  have  our  fhare  in 
this  happinefs  * thefe  defcriptions  are  fo  juft, 
fo  lively,  fo  diftinguifliing,  that  we  may  look 
upon  them  as  copies  of  thofe  divine  origi- 
nals. The  moderns  have  not  this  advan- 
tage; all  ideas  of  their  works  will  van  ilh 
with  their  colours.  When  Ariofto  cele- 
brates Michael  Angelo  in  the  following 
line, 

<(  E Michael,  pin  che  mortal,  Angel  divino 

This  praife  is  excelfive,  not  decifive ; it  car- 
ries no  idea. 

A.  The  realbn  is  obvious,  the  artift  did 
not  furnifh  the  poet  with  any.  Had  the 
painters  of  Italy  produced  fuch  expreffions 
as  thofe  of  the  Ajax  and  Medea,  the  wits 
of  that  country,  would  not  have  been  want- 
ing in  doing  them  juftice.  I may,  perhaps, 
G 2 appear 
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appear  too  general,  when  I include  even 
Raphael  in  this  obfervation ; but  if  you  re- 
flect, you  will  find,  that  his  expreflions  are 
more  addrefled  to  the  underftanding  than 
the  paflions:  They  are  more  to  be  admits 
ed  for  their  variety  than  force ; they  have 
little,  either  of  the  pathetic  or  fublime;  and 
the  images  which  they  leave  in  the  mind, 
flip  from  it,  almoft  as  haftily,  as  the  picture 
from  the  eye.  It  is  not  fo  with  the  paint- 
ings of  Timomachus  and  Ariftides ; the 
impreffions  we  receive  from  them  ftrike  full 
upon  the  foul ; they  dilate  it,  like  the  burfts 
in  the  mufick  of  Boranello;  they  agitate, 
they  rouze  it,  like  the  fymphonies  of  Yeo- 
melli : Such  expreflions,  (as  was  obferved 
of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles)  leave  flings 
behind  them.  The  fuperiority  which  I 
have  here  attributed  to  the  ancients,  in  the 
comparifon  of  their  excellencies  with  thofe 
of  Raphael,  is  no  way  injurious  to  the  lat- 
ter ; it  is  but  placing  his  merit  in  a juft 
point  of  view.  The  epithets  of  great  and 
divine,  fo  conflantly  beftowed  upon  him, 
carry  with  them  every  circumftance  of  per- 
fection : We  may  be,  and  are  often  led  by 
thefe  into  wrong  judgments : Let  us,  if  you 

pleafe, 
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pleafe,  examine  his  principal  works : we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  his  eondudt  in 
the  transfiguration,  and  of  his  preference 
of  the  humbler  to  the  more  exalted  fubject ; 
in  this  he  did  but  obey  the  true  bias  of  his 
genius : The  difciples,  in  the  abfence  of  their 
mailer,  had  attempted  to  difpoffefs  a de- 
moniac ; they  failed  in  their  attempt : The 
painter  feizes  this  moment  to  exprefs  their 
furprife  and  concern  at  their  difappoint- 
ment : Their  fentiments  on  the  occafion, 
are  finely  varied  and  happily  adapted  to 
their  different  characters.  The  beauties  of 
this  picture  are  to  be  felt,  not  defcribed; 
but  yet  they  are  beauties  of  an  inferior  or- 
der [7]  They  fatisfy  the  underllanding, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  heart. 

B.  As  to  your  criticilm  on  the  transfigu- 
ration of  C hr  ill,  you  mull  confider,  that  to 
have  given  it  its  full  effedl,  the  fplendors  of 
the  Clear  obfcure,  mull  have  co-operated 
with  the  fublime  in  the  idea : For  this  rea- 
fon,  it  is  probable,  Raphael  did  not  care  to 
G 3 engage 

[?]  In  affe&ibus  fere  plus  calor,  quam  diligentia, 
valet.  Quint. 
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engage  himfelf  too  far  in  fuch  a fubjefh 
Had  he  conceived,  that  he  was  unequal  to 
the  fublime,  he  never  would  have  attempt- 
ed the  hiftory  of  the  creation. 

A.  A subject  great  in  conception,  may 
become  little  in  the  execution.  God  the 
Creator,  prefiding  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  ordering  by  his  mighty  fiat,  the 
fun  and  moon  to  break  into  exiftence,  is 
a fubjefl  truly  fublime : But,  when  this  is 
reptefented,  [f]  by  the  figure  of  a man, 
lufpended  in  the  air,  with  one  hand  on  the 
fun,  and  the  other  on  the  moon,  that,  which 
was  noble  to  the  imagination,  is  trifling  to 
the  eye.  The  immenfity  of  our  idea  lhrinks 

to 

f>]  Tlie  littlenefs  of.  this  idea  will  beft  appear? 
by  comparing  it  with  fuch  as  are  truly  great, 

— - — Ride  forth , and  hid  the  deep , 

Within  appointed  hounds  he  heaven  and  earth . 

And  in  immediate  conference, 

Firfl  in  his  eaft  the  glorious  lamp  <was  feeny 
Regent  of  day . Par.  Loft, 

Such  a fubjeft  as  this  will  not  admit  of  a mechanick 
image  ; we  have  a proof  of  this,  when  the  fame  poet 
unhappily  puts  a compafs  into  the  hands  of  the  Ah 
mighty  Agent, 
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to  nothing,  reduced  to  a world  of  a few 
inches.  The  fubject,  therefore,  was  inju- 
dicioufly  chofen,  and  poorly  treated.  In 
the  fame  manner,  when  we  reflect  on  that 
act,  when  God  commanded  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  to  fpring  from  dufl  into  life,  we 
are  filled  v/ith  the  higheft  conception  of  his 
power ; but,  when  we  fee,  in  the  midft:  of 
numberlefs  beafls,  an  old  man,  with  eyes  of 
diminifhed  luftre,  a wrinkled  forehead,  a 
long  beard,  and  his  robe  hanging  to  the 
ground,  we  may  acknowledge  the  venerable 
Merlin,  but  we  have  no  lines  of  our  Crea- 
tor. Such  fymptoms  of  caducity  do  not 
fuit  with  the  divine  nature ; if  he  is  to  be 
reprefented,  it  mud  be,  by  a fublime  idea, 
a character  of  majefty  more  than  human  ; 
fuch  as  was  imagined  by  Homer,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias. 

B.  [/]  Plutarch  fuppofes  fuch  an  idea 
in  the  Alexander  of  Apelles,  perfonating 
Jupiter  the  Thunderer ; which,  according 

G 4 to 

b]  Eyp«4'E  to#  xeguvaotyogov  oiloif  ttagyui;  xcti  tuxcoi- 
pzvuSy  eJfs  h&ysiv,  on  frvoiv  Afof avfyuv,  0 (abv  tqu 

ytyoviv  uviHifloq  0 Je  AflrsAXa  Dc  Fort*  VClVltt* 

M.  Alex.  p.  335.  Ed.  Paris. 
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to  this  writer,  was  painted  with  fuch  energy 
and  truth,  that  it  “ gave  occafion  to  a 
“ laying,  that  there  were  two  Alexanders,. 
“ the  one  of  Philip,  invincible  ; the  other 
“ of  Apelles,  inimitable.”  We  learn  from 
the  fame  author,  that  Lyfippus  was  no  Iefs 
ingenious  than  fublime,  when  he  drew  from 
a flight  inclination  of  the  neck,  which  was 
natural  to  Alexander,  the  hint  of  a great 
expreffion ; reprefenting  him  looking  up 
to  heaven,  with  that  manly  boldnefs,  that 
commanding  majefty,  which  are  thus  hap- 
pily marked  by  the  epigrammatift  [t]. 

Let  us  divide,  0 "Jove!  the  conqueror  cries : 

1 lord  of  earth,  thou,  tyrant  of  the  fkies, 

A.  We  mull  not  expect  fuch  expreffions 
as  thefe  from  the  pencil  of  Raphael;  would 
you  fee  him  in  his  true  character,  obferve 
where  the  angel  turns  our  firft  parents  out 
of  paradife ; it  is  plain,  that  he  acts  in  obe- 
dience to  a command ; he  lays  his  finger 
gently  on  the  (boulder  of  Adam,  and  marks, 
by  a certain  tendernefs  of  action,  a compaf- 

fion 

|/j  AvefacruP i & eoixsv  o ^Xxso<;  Asa  htvccu*' 
iiir  spot  t tOsfACM,  Zw?  ev  $ o7\v^7ro v 
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fton  of  their  paft  weakneft,  and  prefent  mi- 
fery.  It  is  in  tracing  thefe  flight  and  left 
obvious  movements  of  the  mind,  that  this 
amiable  painter  fhows  the  true  beauty  of 
his  genius;  more  excellent,  perhaps,  in  ex- 
prefiing  fuch  feelings,  in  that  he  was  not 
tranfported  by  the  more  violent.  I have 
now  brought  you  into  the  gallery  of  the 
Vatican ; we  mull  enter  the  apartments ; 
though  we  have  little  to  do  there ; for,  of 
all  the  works  of  Raphael,  thefe  the  mofl  ce- 
lebrated for  the  painting,  are  the  ieafl  to  be 
noted  for  exprefiion.  An  aflembly  of  Chri- 
ftian  dodtors,  or  of  Heathen  philofophers, 
are  fubjedls  of  no  motion.  Heliodorus 
driven  by  angels  out  of  the  temple,  pro- 
mifes  exprefiion ; but  his  terror  is  a grimace. 
When  the  angel  vifits  St.  Peter  in  prifon, 
we  might  reafonably  expedl,  in  the  counte- 
nance and  adtion  of  the  faint,  fome  kind  of 
emotion ; how  do  we  find  him  ? fail  afleep ; 
could  Giotto  have  done  left?  In  the  addon 
of  Attila,  indeed,  there  is  fomewhat  of  dig- 
nity and  fpirit;  but  it  would  diflrefs  the 
nioft  fanguine  admirers  of  Raphael,  to  pro- 
duce, from  this  feries  of  painting,  fuch  ex- 
amples of  the  pathetic  or  fublime,  as  might 
G 5 entitle 
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entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  the  firffc 
painters  of  antiquity. 

B.  I shall  excufe  your  entering  on  a 
particular  examination  of  the  hiftory  of 
Pfyche,  or  the  banquet  of  the  gods ; per- 
fuaded,  that  you  would  find  the  paintings 
at  the  palace  Chigi,  as  deftitute  of  the  ex- 
preffions  you  look  for,  as  you  have  already 
found  thofe  of  the  Vatican.  Yet  we  muft 
acknowledge  an  uncommon  energy  and 
fpirit  in  the  flight  of  Mercury  ; and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  painter  has*  with 
wonderful  art,  given  to  Pluto,  Neptune 
and  Jupiter,  diftindt  charadlers,  yet  pre- 
ferved  in  all  a brotherly  likenefs. 

A.  It  would  have  done  more  honour  to 
his  art,  had  he  exprefled  in  anyone  of  them 
a great  idea;  the  conceptions  of  Euphran'or 
were  very  different  on  a like  occafion ; [«J 

“who, 

M Qui  cum  Athenis  duodecim  Deos  pingeret? 
Neptuni  imaginem  quaiii  poter&t  excellentiftlmis  ma- 
jeHatis  coloribus  complexus  elt,  perinde  ac  Jovis  ali- 
quanto  auguftiorern  repraefentaturus ; fed  omni  im- 
petu  cogitationis  in  fuperiore  opexe  abfumpto,  pofte- 
liores  ejus  conatus  alTurgere  quo  tendebant,  nequir* 
want,  Val.  Max.  lib,  viii.  c>  u. 
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“ who,  being  employed  at  Athens,  to  paint 
“ the  twelve  gods ; exprehed  in  Neptune 
“ the  higheft  idea  of  majeily,  with  a defign 
“ to  make  the  Jupiter  ftill  more  noble ; but 
“ having  exhaufted  the  force  of  his  imagi- 
“ nation  in  the  former  character,  he  could 
“ not  rife  in  the  latter  to  the  point  which 
“ he  ambitioned.”  It  will  be  eafily  allow- 
ed, that  the  failure  of  Euphranor,  was  more 
glorious,  than  the  fuccefs  of  Raphael : 
The  firft,  hurried  away  by  the  impetuofity 
of  his  genius,  aims  at  a flight  beyond  the 
reach  of  humanity : The  fecond,  fecure  in 
the  mildnefs  of  his  fpirit,  hovers  within  the 
circle  of  his  calm  conceptions,  [a]  We 
may,  according  to  Plutarch,  be  pleafed  by 
the  one,,  but  the  other  excites  our  wonder 
and  admiration.— - 

B.  Since  we  have  had  fo  little  fatisfac- 
tion,  in  the  point  of  exprellion,  from  the 
paintings  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  palace 
Chigi,  let  us  examine  the  defigns,  or,  as  they 
commonly  are  called,  the  cartons  of  Ra- 
phael.— For,  whatever  fhare  his  fcholars 

may 

[■*]  To  fotv  ya.(>  ceertpctfaq  tvxmtp.oa  f/,ovov,  to  Je  e fitt* 
h>ot  xm  Plut  de  educat.  liberorum. 
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may  have  had  in  the  execution,  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  compositions 
were  taken  wholly  from  his  drawings. 

A.  If  the  errors  in  drawing,  and  inequa- 
lities in  the  feveral  parts,  mark,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  pencil  of  the  Scholars;  the  vari- 
ety and  truth  of  the  expreffions  prove,  with 
equal  force,  both  the  hand  and  genius  of  the 
mailer.  Let  us  trace  the  latter  in  Chrift’s 
charge  to  Peter;  the  keys  are  no  Sooner 
delivered,  or  the  preference  given,  than  we 
perceive  the  different  effedfs  manifeft  in  the 
countenance  and  geftures  of  the  feveral  dif- 
ciples : The  two  foremoft  approve  the  ac- 
tion ; the  one,  with  the  calmnefs  of  age  and 
judgment,  the  other,  with  the  eagernefs  of 
youth  and  paffion.  Of  the  two,  which  fol- 
low, the  one  has  his  eyes  fixed  earnefily  on 
the  face  of  Chrift : The  fecond,  Seems 
fufpended  between  Self-love  and  the  jufiice 
of  the  choice.  The  remaining  fix  are  di- 
vided into  two  groupes;  in  the  former  of 
which,  the  foremoft  figure,  of  a bilious 
and  meager  temperament,  looks  haflily  for 
the  agreement  of  the  next  to  him;  who,  of 
a quite  different-  complexion,  feems  loft  in 

a fm- 
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£ Ample  and  implicit  admiration:  .Whilft 
the  third,  piqued  at  their  approbation, 
marks  by  an  impatience  in  his:  looks,  and 
a reftlefsnefs  of  aft  ion,  how  ill  fatisfied  he 
is  with  the  preference  given  to  Peter.  The 
Jail  groupe  confifts,  like  the  former,  of  three 
figures  j the  hindmofi  is,  by  a concealment 
of  his  countenance  and  aftion,  withdrawn, 
as  it  were,. from  the  fcene.  This  gives  a kind 
of  repofe  to  the  imagination,  and  adds  a fpi- 
rit  to  the  expreffions  in  the  other  two;  of 
whom,  one,  under  a knit  brow  and  forced 
compofure,  fwells  with  a fullen  difcon- 
tent ; but  the  other,  of  a more  aftive  and 
fiery  nature,  breaks  out  into  an  open  and  un- 
governed expreffion  of  envy.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  we  confider  the  fimplicity  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  variety  and  judicious  contrails 
in  the  charafters,  the  juilneis  and  delicacy 
in  the  expreffions,  we  mull  confefs,  that, 
however  unequal  Raphael  may  be  to  the  eii- 
thufiafm  and  pathetic  of  the  antique,  he  is 
an  abfolute  mafcer  of  the  fubordinate  affec- 
tions-, and  admirable,  in  tracing  through 
middle  life,  the  various  and  fubtile  workings 
of  charafter.  It  Would  take  up  too  much 
of  our  time,  to  go  through  the  feveral  in- 

ilanees 
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ftances  of  the  fagacity  and  conduct  of  this 
painter yet  one  is  fo  fmgular  in  its  kind, 
that  I cannot  pafs  it  in  filence.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyftra  are  about  to  offer  far 
crifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  k was  necef- 
lary  to  let  us  into  the  caufe  of  all  the  motion 
and  hurry  before  us ; accordingly,  the  crip- 
ple, whom  they  had  miraculoufly  healed, 
appears  in  the  crowd:  Obfeive  the  means 
which  the  painter  has  ufed,  to  diltinguifh 
this  ohjedt,  and,  of  courfe,  to  open  the  fub- 
jedf  of  his  piece. — His  crutches,  now  ufe- 
lefs,  are  thrown  to  the  ground ; his  attitude 
is  that  of  one  accuftomed  to  fuch  a fupport, 
and  ftiil  doubtful  of  his  limbs;  the  eager- 
nefs,  the  impetuofity  with  which  he  fclicits 
his  benefadtors,  to  accept  the  honours  def- 
tined  for  them,  point  out  his  gratitude,  and 
the  occafion  of  it : During  the  time  that  he 
is  thus  bufied,  an  elderly  citizen,  of  fome 
confequence  by  his  appearance,  draws  near, 
and  lifting  up  the  corner  of  his  veil,  fur- 
veys  with  aftonifhment  the  limb  newly  re- 
ftored ; v/hilft  a man  of  middle  age,  and  a 
youth,  looking  over  the  fhoulder  of  the 
cripple,  are  intent  on  the  fame  objedt.  The 
wit  of  man  could  not  devife  means  more 

certain 
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certain  of  the  end  propofed;.  fuch  a chain 
of  circumflances  is  equal  to  a narration : 
And,  I cannot  but  think,  that  the  whole 
would  have  been  an  example  of  invention 
and  conduit,  even  in  the  happieft  age  of 
antiquity,,,  0; 

B.  You  have  at  length  done  juftice  to 
our  great  modern-  and,  it  fhould  feem  to 
me,  from  the  light  you  have  thrown  on  this 
fubjedt,  that  the  true  difference  between 
the  ancients  and  him,  confifls  in  this,  that 
the  former  drew  the  paffions  to  a point, 
colledting  the  powers  of  painting  to  one 
lingle  and  forcible  expreffion ; wfriift  the 
genius  of  Raphael,  more  placid  and  dif- 
fufed,  illumines  and  is  reflected  by  nunv*- 
berlefs  objects, 

A.  We  may  add  to  your  oBfervat ion  a- 
notlier  reafon  why  the  paintings  of  the  an- 
cients had  greater  effect  than  thofe  of  the 
moderns-,  they  poflefled  more  parts:  Let 
me  explain  myfelf.  In  order  to  have  a jufl: 
idea  of  the  different  parts  of  painting,  we 
are  obliged  to  fludy  different  mailers;  for 
Colouring,  Titian;  for  the  clear  ohfeure, 

Cqrcggioj 
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Correggio;  for  defign  and  compofition, 
Raphael : It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  had 
the  lafl  of  thefe,  united  to  his  own  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  other  two,  his  works 
would  have  had  more  the  air  of  truth;  and 
(which  is  the  end  of  all  imitative  arts)  flood 
more  naturally  in  the  place  of  the  things 
which  they  reprefent : It  is  this  nearnefs  to 
truth,  or  excellency  in  the  mechanic,  which 
impofes  on  our  fenfes,  and  gives  its  power 
to  the  ideal : Now,  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  firft  painters  of  Greece  were 
no  lefs  perfect  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
I think  we  have  proved  this  in  Apelles  and 
Parrhalius : Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  the 
merits  of  Titian,  Coreggio,  and  Raphael, 
united  to  the  grace,  beauty,  and  fublime 
of  the  antique,  we  fhal'I  then  have  an  idea 
of  confummate  painting ; and  our  imagina- 
tion may  bring  before  us,  the  Helen  of 
Zeuxis,  the  Alexander  of  Apelles,  and  the 
Medea  of  Timomachus. 

B.  I have  heard  it  maintained  by  pro- 
feffbrs  in  the  art,  that  it  was  impoflible  that 
any  one  perfon  ftiould  excel  in  all  the  feve- 
ral  blanches  of  painting ; affirming,  that  it 

was 
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was  above  the  condition  of  humanity  ^ and, 
that  the  time  and  labour  bellowed  on  iome, 
mull  always  be  at  the  expence  and  to  the 
diminution  of  the  others. 

A.  This  recalls  to  my  mind  an  image, 

I have  fome where  met  with,  of  a man, 
who,  lying  under  a covering  that  is  too 
fhort,  no  fooner  fecures  his  breaft,  but  he 
muft  bare  his  feet ; and  this  will  be  the  event 
in  both  cafes,  where  the  genius  or  covering 
is  fcanty : But  it  will  not  be  fo,  in  men  of 
quick  and  great  abilities.  I think  we  may 
prove  this  from  the  progrefs  of  Raphael, 
He  no  fooner  faw  the  cartons  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  than  he 
dropped,  in  a great  meafure,  the  drynefs  of 
his  mailer  Perrugino ; and  blending  the 
boidnefs  of  the  firft,  with  his  own  delicacy, 
ftruck  out  a ftyie  of  defign  more  perfect 
than  his  model  : In  the  fame  manner,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  his  colouring  was  much 
improved  by  his  imitation  of  Fran.  Bartolo- 
meo ; his  compofition,  by  the  ideas  he 
caught  from  Mafiaccio and  the  clear  ob- 
fcure  of  the  Florentine:  fchool,  fuch  as  it 
was,  he  made  his  own,  . The  misfortune  of 
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Raphael  was,  not  that  his  genius  was  weak, 
but,  that  his  examples  were  imperfect ; 
The  eafe  with  which  he  furpafled  thefe, 
fhews,  that  he  was  equal  to  greater : Had 
he  feen  the  tender  carnation  in  the  Venus 
of  Titian ; the  enchantment  of  clear  ob- 
fcure  in  the  nativity  of  Coreggio;  his  ready 
and  corn  prehen  five  fpirit  would  foon  have 
united  them  to  his  own  defign  and  compo- 
fition : Of  the  laft,  he  was  in  a great  mea- 
fure  the  inventor;  it  is  no  wonder  then,  as 
he  died  very  young,  that  the  belt  part  of 
his  life  was  employed  in  the  improvement 
of  them.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with 
the  greateft  painters  of  antiquity : Apelles 
had  all  the  advantages,  which  Raphael 
wanted;  inftead  of  Perrugino,  he  had  a 
Pamphilus  to  his  mailer;  he  had  excellent 
examples  in  each  part  of  painting.  In  de- 
fign, Phidias  and  Polycletus ; in  colouring 
and  the  clear  obfcure,  Zeuxis  and  Parrha- 
fius ; in  compofition,  [z]  the  happy  ideas 
of  the  laft,  joined  to  the  ingenuity  of  Ti- 
manthes : And,  as  incitements  to  his  am- 
bition, the  friendfhip  of  Alexander,  the 

emulation 
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emulation  of  Protogenes,  the  examples  and 
counfels  of  Praxiteles  and  Lyfippus. 

B.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  re- 
fult  of  thefe  advantages;  how  excellent  fo 
ever  Apelles  and  his  cotemporaries,  in  giv- 
ing the  utmoft  beauty  and  energy  to  a fingle 
idea ; you  v/iil  allow,  that,  in  mixed  and 
varied  compofitions,  Raphael  is  much  their 
fuperior ; a merit,  which  in  the  eyes  of  ma- 
ny critics,  will  counterbalance  the  fublime 
and  pathetic  of  the  ancients. 

A.  I have  admitted,  that  it  wras  much 
the  tafte  of  the  Greek  painters,  to  reft  the 
merit  of  their  compofitions  on  a fingle  cha- 
racter or  expreflion.  That  they  judged  well 
in  this,  the  agreement  of  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  in  giving  the  preference  to  thefe 
works,  fufficiently  proves.  No  doubt,  the 
nobleft  end  of  painting,  is,  by  a hidden  and 
powerful  imprellion,  to  ftrike  home  on  the 
paffions  : This  will  never  be  effected,  in 
painting,  by  drawing  the  imagination 
through  links  of  fucceffive  ideas.  The  chil- 
dren of  Medea,  we  are  told,  were  reprefent- 
ed  finding  at  the  dagger  in  their  mother’s 

hand  l- 
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hand-,  her  fury,  mixed  with  a pity  of  their 
innocence,  has  been  fully  defcribed : Would 
you  extend  compofition  beyond  this,  you 
father  weaken  than  improve  it ; is  it  to  be 
imagined,  that  a painter,  capable  of  fuch 
expreffions  as  thefe,  could  not  have  marked 
the  fubordinate  emotions  in  a number  of  af- 
fiftants  ?-  We  have  already  taken  notice,  in 
the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  of  the  Cli- 
max in  the  expreffions-,  and  of  his  Angu- 
lar ingenuity,  in  diftinguifhing  his  principal 
charadter ; can  we  fuppofe  this  artiffc  un- 
equal to  trace  the  gradations  of  envy  in 
Chrift’s  charge  to  Peter,  cr  the  different  ef- 
fects of  Paul’s  fermon  at  Athens  ? 

B.  I must  interrupt  you  a moment;  you 
have  affirmed,  that  in  the  pathetic,  painting 
has  little  advantage  from  a climax  in  the 
ideas;  yet  poetry  and  mufic  move  the 
paffions,  by  a quick  and  growing  fucceffion 
of  impreffions ; the  images  of  the  one, 
and  vibrations  of  the  other,  gende  at  firff, 
accumulate,  and  prefs  upon  us,  with  fuch 
an  impetuous  re-iteration,  as  bears  ail  be- 
fore it . 


A.  This 
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A.  This  progrefs  is  juft  inverted  in  paint- 
ing ; the  whole  production  is  at  once  before 
usj  our  attention  is  immediately  fixed  on 
the  moft  interefting  expreffion  • when  we 
have  ftudied,  and  felt  the  powers  of  this, 
v/e  then,  and  not  till  then,  defcend  to  the 
examination  of  the  inferior  movements: 
Thus,  when  we  enter  into  an  afiembly  of 
women,  fhould  there  be  one  amongft  them 
of  diftinguifhed  beauty,  the  eye  dwells  with 
conftancy  on  her ; and  having  taken  in  all 
her  advantages,  pafies  to  a carefefs  obferva- 
tion  of  the  reft.  It  is  evident,  in  both  thefe 
cafes,  that  the  fuperior  character  aCts  with 
.an  intrinfick,  and  not  a relative  force. 

B.  But  we  may  fuppofe  a fubjeCt,  in 
which  there  may  be  many  capital  expreft 
fions ; for  example,  the  daughter  of  the 
innocents, 

A.  In  this  cafe,  fome  one  more  happy 
would  overbear  the  reft ; or,  fhould  they  be 
more  juftly  dealt  with,  the  equality  of  their 
pretenfions,  would  weaken  their  feveral  ef- 
fects: At  beft,  the  time  neceflary  to  com- 
bine 
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bine  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  peculiar  to 
each,  would  deflroy  any  effect,  which  might 
be  hoped  for,  from  the  fuccelfion  of  their 
impreffions;  fo  that,  each  could  aft  but  as 
a feparate  pifture ; and  this  is  the  reafon, 
why  painting  can  never  tranfport  the  ima- 
gination, or  ftimulate  the  fenfe,  fo  power- 
fully as  poetry  or  mufick : [YJ  For,  though 

it 

fV)  When  Venus  appears  to  her  fon  on  the  coaft 
of  Africk,  beauty  of  perfon,  grace  of  adlion,  tender- 
nefs  of  expreflion,  with  ail  the  aids  of  drefs,  attri- 
butes, and  diflindtion  of  clear  obfcure,  are  by  the 
painter  urged  in  the  fame  inftant  on  the  imagination. 
In  poetry,  thefe  ideas  are  fucceffive,  and  (which 
proves  the  advantage  of  painting)  the  more  quickly 
they  fucceed,  the  more  perfect  is  the  description  ; I 
may  add  to  this,  that  grace  and  beauty,  ftrike  more 
warmly  on  the  fenfe,  in  their  actual  appearance,  than 
by  any  images  formed  of  them  by  words ; fo  that,  by 
as  much  as  the  real  appearance  would  be  fuperior  to 
paint,  by  fo  much  is  paint  in  this  particular  fuperior 
to  poetry. 

But  the  poet  has  ample  amends ; he  can  renew 
and  vary  thofe  impreffions  at  will ; he  can  lengthen 
out  his  adlion  by  a chain  of  the  moll  interefting  cir- 
eumftances : He  can  do  more ; he  can  call  all  the 
fenfes  to  his  aid,  and  improve  his  pidlures  of  beauty, 
by  a voice  tuned  to  a heavenly  fweetnefs,  or  air 

breathing 
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it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  either  in  the 
imprelfton  of  the  infhant,  as  it  unites  more 
circumftances  in  that  one  point  of  time ; yet 
it  falls  fhort  of  both,  in  the  quicknefs  and 
power  of  repeating  its  ideas. 

B.  But, 

breathing  a divine  fragrance.  Dryden  has  marked 
the  advantage  of  this  coalition  of  the  fenfes. — 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleafure  to  the  fight. 

And  hath  to  thought .« — — 

Milton  has  infmuatjed  the  fame  in  the  following 
words  addreifed  by  Adam  to  the  angel,  and,  in  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  numbers,  ilill  breathes  on  our  ears 
the  angelic  accents.- — 

For , *uohile  I Jit  with  thee , I fieem  in  he  and n. 

And fvoeeter  thy  dificourfie  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree , pleafiantefl  to  thirjl 
And  hunger  both. — — 

As  to  the  fecond  advantage  I mentioned,  every  reader 
feels,  how  much  the  following  idea  adds  to  the  beau- 
ty, and  afcer tains  the  divinity  of  Venus. 

u Ambrofieeque  com ee  divinum  vert  ice  odorem 
“ Spiravere* 

The  fame  effect  is  fenfible  in  Milton’s  defcription  of 
the  angel  Rafael,  alighting  on  the  earth. 

* — Like  Maids  Jon  he  food ; 

And fhook  his  plumes , that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide,—- 
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B.  But,  does  not  the  very  inftance  you 
have  given  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes, 
fhew  the  advantage  of  a gradation  in  the 
expreffions;  and  of  courfe,  contradict  all 
that  you  have  oppofed  to  it  ? — 

A.  Had  thepaffion  of  grief  been  actually 
exprefled  in  the  countenance  of  Agamem- 
non, the  cafe  would  have  been  precifely  as 
I ftated  it  juft  now : But  his  face  being  hid, 
and  his  feelings  left  wholly  to  our  imagina- 
tion, our  attention  fixes  firft  on  thofe  ex- 
preffions,  which  are  the  obje<5ts  of  fenfe,  and 
riles  from  the  real  to  a conception  of  the 
imaginary.  Now  this,  you  fee,  is  not  a 
matter  of  expreffion,  but  a ftroke  of  inge- 
nuity; which,  as  well  as  all  the  delicate, 
and  lefs  obfervable  motions  of  the  mind, 
are  often  found  to  owe  their  evidence  and 
force  to  their  aflbciate  ideas.  Thus,  tho’  in 
addreffes  to  the  paffions,  the  ancients,  in- 
tent on  giving  the  utmoft  force  to  the  pri- 
mary idea,  made  ufe  of  but  few  accefibries ; 
they  obferved  a quite  different  method,  when 
the  addrefs  was  to  the  imagination.  What 
fpirit  ? what  variety  ? what  a fund  of  in- 
vention, in  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and 

Roxana, 
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Roxana,  as  painted  by  Aetion,  and  defcrib- 
ed  by  Lucian?  The  playful  and  wanton 
compofitions  of  Albani,  are  but  rofes  pulled 
from  this  tree.  We  find  in  the  fame  au- 
thor, the  defcription  of  the  Centaur  of 
Zeuxis : How  excellent  in  the  mechanic  ? 
what  novelty,  what  boldnefs  in  the  ideal? 
Let  fuch  traits  of  genius  be  the  charaCter- 
iftic  of  the  antique ; I fhall  not  difpute  with 
thofe,  who  admire  the  pi&urefque  difpoft- 
tion,  the  multiplied  characters,  and  labour^, 
ed  compofitions  of  the  moderns. 

B.  I find,  thefe  laft  have  in  you  but  a 
falfe  friend ; you  joined  their  party  j uft  now, 
in  the  praife  you  gave  to  Raphael,  only  to 
turn  upon  them  with  more  violence,  when 
the  occafion  offered— 

A.  I am  a fincere  admirer  of  the  fagaci- 
ty  and  refources  of  Raphael ; but  I am  more 
moved  by  one  great  expreffion,  than  by  fe- 
veral  minute  ones.  There  is  generally,  in 
thefe  laft,  fomething  equivocal  and  unde- 
cifive  ■,  they  are  often  made  out  more,  by 
the  imagination  of  the  beholders,  than  by 
the  pencil  of  the  painter:.  To  fome,  they 
H convey 
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convey  imperfecl  ideas-,  to  othefs,  diffe- 
rent. I hardly  have  known  any  two  agree 
in  the  fentiments  which  they  imputed  to 
the  feveral  auditors  of  St.  Paul.  I at- 
tempted juft;  now  a hiftory  of  the  feelings 
of  the  difciples,  on  the  preference  given  to 
Peter;  fome  are  obvious;  but  it  is  poffible 
you  may  differ  from  me  in  many  others. 
At  bell  they  muft  be  ftudied  to  be  under- 
ftood  ; this  weakens  and  fubdivides  the  ef- 
fect : It  is  not  fo  in  the  pathetic,  or  fublime. 
In  the  dying  mother  of  Ariftides,  the  Me- 
dea of  Timomachus,  the  Alexander  of 
Apelles,  the  ideas  are  manifeft ; the  expref- 
fions  decifive ; and,  we  can  no  more  con? 
found,  than  we  pan  forget,  the  effects  which 
they  produce 

B.  But,  granting  that  the  chief  merit  of 
the  arts  fhould,  as  you  fay,  confift  in  great 
or  forcible  expreffions,  are  not  inftances  of 
thefe  to  be  found  in  modern  painting  ? 

A.  Had  I known  of  any  comparable  to 
.thofe,  which  I have  quoted  from  the  an- 
tique, they  fhould  certainly  have  had  the 
preference ; for  whatever  might  have  given 

occafion 
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occafion  to  thefe  difcourfes,  my  defign  was, 
much  more,  to  fettle  our  ideas  of  the  art, 
than  the  pretenfions  of  the  artifts. 


B.  May  it  not  be  objected,  that  thefe 
advantages,  which  you  have  fuppofed  on 
the  fide  of  the  ancients,  might  have  exifled 
more  in  the  deferiptions,  than  in  the  works 
themfelves  ? 


A.  When  any  work  can  be  produced  of 
modern  art,  equal,  in  the  fublime,  to  the 
Apollo  5 in  expreffion,  to  the  Laocoon ; in 
grace  and  beauty,  to  the  daughter  of  Ni- 
obe ; I (hall  allow  the  force  of  this  objec- 
tion, With  regard  to  thefe,  as  I have  al- 
ready obferved,  the  eaufe  of  painting  and 
ftatuary  is  the  fame.  As  to  compofition, 
the  grand  point  is  expreffion ; colouring 
and  the  clear  obfcure  are  proper  to  paint 
how  far  the  ancients  excelled  in  thefe,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  other  proofs,  might  be  pre- 
fumed from  their  fuperior  genius,  and  inde- 
fatigable application.  And  now,  I hope 
you  have  received  from  this  inquiry  the 
fatisfaftion  I promifed  you  at  our  firft  fet- 
ting  out,  Our  purfuit  has  not  been  altoge* 
H 2 ther 
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tber  technical  j a fine  idea,  whether  it  be 
conveyed  in  colours  or  words,  tends  equally 
to  improve  and  enlighten  the  imagination . 
and,  you  cannot  but  have  obferved  all 
along,  a conftant  and  pleafing  refemblance, 
m the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  artifts,  to 
thofe  of  their  poets.  The  fame  ftyle  of  great- 
nefs,  the  fame  ftrokes  of  tendernefs,  the 
fame  vein  of  elegance  and  fimplicity  fhine 
through  and  beautify  their  works. 

B.  This  may  well  be  expected  from  the 
known  analogy  in  the  operations  and  powers 
of  the  two  arts : Hence  it  is,  that  we  can 
vvith  juftneis  transfer  from  one  to  the  other 
the  terms  proper  to  each ; and,  as  poetry 
is  often  but  the  colouring  of  words,  fo 
painting  may  be  ftyled  the  eloquence  of 
colours. 

A.  i he  lively  and  natural  effects  of  paint- 
ing, are  in  nothing  more  fenfible,  than  in 
the  delight  the  poets  take,  in  borrowing 
their  images  and  metaphors  from  her. 
Hence  they  lejrn  to  groupe  and  arrange 
their  objeds  • W fhade  and  illumine  their 
figures ; to  draw  the  outlines  of  grace  • to 

lay 
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lay  on  the  tints  of  beauty ; and  all  the  co- 
louring of  words  brightens  as  from  the 
touches  of  the  pencil.  This  correfpon- 
dence  prevails,  not  only  in  what  relates  to 
defcription,  but  even  in  the  very  eflentials 
of  each  art.  Was  I to  obferve,  that  there 
were  grace  and  beauty  in  the  perfons ; juft- 
nefs  in  the  fentiments  • warmth  and  fpirit 
in  the  paffions  ; I at  once  defcribe  a good 
poem,  or  a good  picture.  As  it  is  the 
character  of  fine  writing,  fo  it  is  of  excel- 
lent painting,  that  the  thoughts  fhould  be 
natural,  not  obvious;  elegant,  not  remote. 
[ b ] A Greek  artift,  having  painted  a naval 
engagement  on  the  river  Nile,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  mark  the  fcene  of  action ; to  this 
end,  he  reprefented  an  afs  feeding  on  its 
bank,  beneath  which  was  couched  a cro- 
codile, ready  to  fpring  upon  his  prey.  A 
modern  would  have  planted  at  one  end  a 
river  god,  with  water  hiking  from  feven 
urns;  and  this,  with  no  fmall  conceit  of  his 
erudition.  The  fame  fsmplicity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  invention  are  attributed  in  gene- 
ral to  the  paintings  of  Timanthes;  in  one 

of 

[£]  Nealces,  ingeniofus  et  Tolers  in  arte.  Plm,  lib. 

XXXV.  C.  12. 
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of  which,  he  reprefen ted^  in  a little  p id ure, 
a cyclops  fleeping,  and,  to  give  an  extra-- 
ordinary idea  of  his  fize,  near  him  were 
drawn  fome  fatyrs,  meafuring  his  finger 
with  a thyrfus.  On  which  occafion,  Pliny 
makes  this  remark,  “ [r]  In  all  his  works 
“ there  is  more  underftood  than  exprefled  • 
“ and  though  his  execution  be  mafterly, 
“ yet  his  ideas  exceed  it.”  This  is,  in  fo 
many  words,  a defcription  of  the  poetry  of 
Virgil.  A circumftance,  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  Greek  artifts,  that  the  praifes 
due  to  that  divine  poet,  fhould  be  no  lefs 
applicable  to  this  excellent  painter. 

[c]  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  mtelligitur  plus  Tem- 
per quam  pingitur ; et  cum  ars  fumma  fit,  ingenium 
tamen  ultra  artem  git.  Lib-  xxxv,  c.  10. 
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